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ART AND THE HISTORY OF ART 
IN ITALY* 


By Charles Rufus Morey 


~ ibn President of the College Art Association, when I asked him for 
suggestions on the talk that I was privileged to make at the annual banquet 
of the Association, indicated the ‘‘problems, threats, and possibilities in the 
international field of the History of Art.” 

The only international field on which I am competent to speak is that 
occupied by the United States and Italy, where I have spent the last five years 
and seven months as Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy, and of the 
three topics mentioned by Mr. Hope, my attention was first arrested by the 
word “‘threats.’’ I think he meant by the word, the menace to free scholarship 
that might be offered by political pressures in the present unsettled state of 
the world and particularly in Europe. 

In Italy, I could not see that such threats were actually in evidence, and 
that country seems to me to be less jittery than ours in the face of the Com- 
munist menace, although the latter is much more specific and obvious in Italy 
than over here. The general Italian attitude in this regard can be illustrated 
by the case of Professor Bianchi Bandinelli, well known over here for his writ- 
ings in the ancient field, and especially for his recent book on the Historicity 
of Ancient Art. He is a Sienese aristocrat, quite the last person that one would 
expect to see in Communist ranks, but he dropped his title of count and 
converted his estate into a cooperative farm to confirm his complete adhesion 
to the Communist faith, acquiring in the process the soubriquet of “Red 
Count.” The Italian Government is not noted for patience in regard to Com- 
munism, but it also has some century-old notions as to the distinction between 
politics and academic pursuits, and Professor Bandinelli still holds his post 
as permanent professor in the Italian university system, and lectures at present 
at the University of Florence. 

The Italians are a race which respects age in persons and things, and one 
of the outstanding features of Italian life at present is the prestige enjoyed by 
their great octogenarians, such as Vittorio Emanuele Orlando and Benedetto 
Croce. Indeed as regards Croce, and if a more genial meaning be accorded to 


* Paper presented at the Annual Banquet of the College Art Association, January 
30, 1951 which featured Professor Morey as guest of honor. 
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the word “threat,” one might include him in the factors conditioning and 
restricting, in a certain sense, Italian writing in the field of art-history at the 
present time. Nearly every Italian who writes on art seems to feel himself in 
the necessity of identifying himself as a pupil of Croce, or, if he is to any 
extent ante-Croceian, he seems to feel the obligation of justifying first of all 
his unorthodox position, In any case, the result is a prevalent emphasis in 
Italian writing on the creative act in the work of art in accordance with 
Croce’s theory that therein lies the essential artistic fact, and a corresponding 
tendency to minimize the importance of content, environment and historical 
evolution. In fact I have heard this attitude defined by Italians as the character. 
istic Italian approach to art-criticism, in contrast to the “American” disposi- 
tion to seek in material and historical conditions the determinants of artistic 
creation. 

As a consequence, the History of Art as we conceive it, is likely to 
prosper better over here than in Italy. It is difficult to find among the younger 
Italian scholars the successors of Adolfo Venturi and Pietro Toesca. This is 
true also in the field of modern art, where I detect a tendency in Italy and 
possibly elsewhere in Europe, to look to the United States for the Aistory of 
art in the two half-centuries just closing; to expect from Alfred Barr and 
Henry Russell Hitchcock, or scholars of their type, the perspective and objec- 
tivity which could produce an authentic account of modern art, free from the 
polemics which have accompanied its growth and claim to popular apprecia- 
tion. 

I doubt if this could ever be done in Italy, despite some recent brilliant 
writing such as the essays of Bruno Zevi in the field of architectural history. 
The contemporary Italian artist and art-critic are alike caught off balance, in 
my opinion, by the upsurge of modern architecture, sculpture and painting. 
They are unabie to divest themselves of the iong aesthetic tradition of Italy, 
a tradition that has always sought expression in ideal beauty. The attempt to 
assimilate contemporary expressionism on the part of the artist, and the at- 
tempt of the critic to evaluate it, lacks the vitality of the American effort to 
restate life in modern terms, ungraceful as those terms may be. The Italian 
bears a far heavier burden of the past than the American architect, sculptor, 
painter or critic. I have found most Italian contemporary art of obvious 
“modern” proclivity either exaggerated toward the grotesque, or inhibited to 
weakness. There are exceptions: such as the painter Cagli, who has been able, 
it seems to me, to derive from his American experience a third and dynamic 
dimension which he infuses into his abstractions; or a sculptor such as Greco 
who can invest his macabre creations with a pungent grim humor that has the 
satirical force of sixteenth century Flemish. 
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Some of these artists are becoming known in the United States, and our 
Americans are to some extent becoming known in Italy, But not many. As for 
architecture the American product is pretty much summed up in Italian eyes by 
views of skyscrapers, and the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, who is treated with 
much more reverence abroad than in his own country. What is needed, for a 
profitable exchange of trends and points-of-view, are more exhibitions such 
as that of contemporary Italian art organized by the Museum of Modern Art, 
and similar ones of American art to travel in Italy. The State Department made 
a beginning in this direction once, and actually assembled a collection of con- 
temporary American painting for exhibition abroad. This project however 
foundered on a picture called ‘The Circus-Rider,” representing a seated girl 
dad in a pair of stockings, which found its way into a hearing of an appropri- 
ations committee, and so shocked the aesthetic and other sensibilities of the 
committee that appropriation and exhibition disappeared together. It would 
seem that the only way the State Department can in the future arrange exhibits 
abroad of American painting is to let the Congressmen choose the pictures, 
or, failing that, choose the chooser. 

I have come to the conclusion, after years of experience, that cultural rela- 
tions consist mainly of the exchange of persons and the exchange of things to 
read and see. Of these three, the exchange of things to see, and specifically of 
exhibits of art, is the surest means of unveiling to the general public of one 
country the prevailing preoccupations of the general public of another. For 
artists are the most sensitive recording devices we have of contemporary feel- 
ing as distinguished from contemporary thinking which is rather the business 
of the writers. The artists reveal unconsciously the modern psychoses, and 
especially the sense of disillusionment, frustration, suspicion, which accom- 
panies the unrest of today. If they are sometimes unintelligible, it is because to 
them clarity is suspect, having lost sincerity by the mere process of definition. 
If they are escapist, they are in this only giving expression to an impulse that is 
at time imperative in all of us. If their view of things reveals them ugly, it 
may be because they start from the premise that in times like these there is 
more of authenticity in ugliness than in beauty. 

What they reveal is in fact the lack of human quality in the collective 
aspects of modern life. We are living in an age in which the humanities are 
at a discount. Science, wielding the thunderbolt of destruction, has become the 
Zeus of our contemporary Olympus, and by reason of its service in remedying 
the material aches and pains of a valetudinarian world, has become firmly en- 
throned in the popular imagination. I remember an amusing paper once read 
before a meeting of our Association on “The Iconography of Advertising,” 
which was meant to poke some fun at the mediaevalists for their preoccupation 
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at that time with iconography. But amid this satire one very true note was 
struck: in advertising, the reader of the paper said, all must smile except 
one,—the doctor, scientist, engineer must never smile for he is God. 

It will be some time before a balance is restored, and the claims of the 
individual as a personality, as a creator of other than machines, and no longer 
an item in statistics, is recognized in our civilization. But it is heartening to 
note that even in this humanistic depression one humanistic discipline still 
holds its appeal for students and people in general. That is Art, and its 
History. The function of such associations as ours is clear—to keep open this 
road back, or rather forward, to the receovery of a rounded and balanced 
culture, in which the humanities will once more take the place that history and 
educated judgment have accorded them. 
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A JURYMAN SPEAKS 
By Lamar Dodd 


ACH year in American painting more emphasis is placed on the jury 

system, despite its drawbacks, as an equitable way of choosing an art 
exhibition. This points up the need, of course, for a more informed and more 
penetrating art evaluation. We need to consider what we may expect from 
American painting today and what we may expect of an art jury. 

For example, some months ago I sat in New York and paintings of today 
passed before me in review. We, the National Jury for the Metropolitan Show 
—and incidentally I believe this is the first American group showing ever 
sponsored by that august institution—were met to evaluate the paintings of 
the year 1950 and to select as nearly as humanly possible a representative cross- 
section of painting in the United States. Before us was the tremendous task of 
choosing from some 6000 entries the select, and the choice paintings that 
have something, and I mean something besides signatures or styles to back 
them up. At last the jury decided upon 280 paintings of outstanding merit. I 
believe it to be an encouragingly good exhibition, “American Painting 1950.” 
Moreover, it will do much to establish the pattern of a workable jury set-up. 

This was not a show that could have been assembled from 57th Street. It 
was an exhibition that came from every corner of our country. Its success 
depended upon the contributions from Georgia, from California, from Illinois, 
from New York, from everywhere—places where people are working and 
thinking seriously on matters of significance. It is equally true that its jury 
could not have come from New York exclusively. These jurors came from 
many sections of the United States, and they share with the artist the responsi- 
bility for the American painting choices. 

Even before this occasion I had received another inkling as to the di- 
vergent trends present in contemporary creative art, when I served as a mem- 
ber of the Regional Jury in Richmond. Here the works from the Southeastern 
states were screened for the coming Metropolitan Show. Looking back later 
I find that many things true at the regional level, likewise held true at the 
national level. 

It is a fact that American painting is speaking to us in its own language, 
not in a regional dialect but out of a universal understanding of truth as 
people see it. All phases of painting from extreme illustrative to extreme 
non-objective are here as proof that vital and different art is being produced 
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throughout this nation. Painting today is no mere tug-of-war between the 
academicians and the radical painters. The best of contemporary art does not 
need labels to add to its acceptability and to its respectability. American art 
has come into its own. It can stand on its own feet to speak and to be judged. 

Follow through with me, if you will, appraisements made by an art jury at 
work. Be an art jury with me. This is no new idea. All over the world people 
are judging art. The American public is gradually becoming art conscious, 
From this enlightened and interested public often comes the art jury. To bea 
good juror requires understanding and knowledge. We must look at painting 
with an open heart and an open mind for it is necessary to be sensitive as well 
as knowing. We shall be held accountable for our standards of judgment, for 
our decisions as jurymen. 

Now imagine that hundreds of paintings are moved before our eyes. 
They are an integral part of our time. It is our business to accept or to reject 
them. To choose well from this group we must ask: What are we searching 
for? What is the artist searching for? What is he achieving? What are we, 
both artist and jury, contributing to the all-over picture of American art? 

We see in these paintings from everywhere many things—many strengths 
and weaknesses. Here in paint are the confused thoughts of our confused 
times. Also here is clarity; here has come order out of disorder. There ona 
canvas is a blunt statement of fact. Look again and there glows one partaking 
of the spirit and harmony of poetic cadence. There are paintings that dis- 
courage. There are paintings that excite. We face them; we judge them. We 
make the decisions—thousands of decisions before an exhibition is selected. 
And these decisions are not made according to formula any more than the 
paintings are produced by yard-sticks. 

We like new things ; we like old things. We cannot approach the problem 
impartially for we are individuals representing individual tastes, individual 
backgrounds, individual ideas and outlooks. But remember there are essential 
qualities that are recognizable in works of art. Universality is a force we 
strive for in painting. To seek fashions of the day is to date a creative effort. 
To escape mediocrity is an absolute necessity. We must constantly grow ; there 
is no place for standing still in art. 

The artist has at his command certain elements of expression he uses to 
suit his purpose. They occur again and again and serve him as instruments 
of interpretation, man-made conventions to express great truths. Watch for 
them, study their emphasis, make them become intelligible. We see them 
manipulated to add up to picture structure, to unified design, to composi- 
tion. Consider line, value, color, texture, form, space. These art principles 
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have ways of behaving and of misbehaving. They have special uses; they have 
everyday uses, They have been used with greatness and they are still being used 
with greatness. 

Think with me on these parts of the whole. They are the keys that 
provide some of the solutions to creative problems, both for the artist and for 
those who would understand and appreciate his works. Visualize the vibrant, 
living line of Rembrandt, the satisfying, subtle tonal values of Daumier, the 
pleasing, symbolic textures of Braque and Picasso, the simplified patterns of 
Matisse. Imagine the richness of the glazed color of the Renaissance, the 
brilliance of the Post-Impressionists. Recall the significant form realized by 
Michelangelo and El Greco. Think of the spatial relationships devised by 
Cezanne. Yet all these are words and words can never wholly explain the 
magic of painting. It is masterpieces of the past that help us to understand 
more thoroughly creations of today. 

As thinking persons, as art jurors, we know these underlying principles 
of design are only means to an end, We must turn our attention to other 
all-important attributes that make certain works stand out in this group of 
American paintings we are jurying. Ask probing questions. Begin to get 
answers not from books, not from pre-conceived notions, not from your 
neighbors, but from the paintings themselves. In many cases there will be 
intangible qualities that are to be identified, but qualities that have a reality 
for the person who is willing to look. Let me urge that we be constant lookers. 
Our judgment counts—it counts in American painting today. 

And as we look, once again we become aware of the fact that no art can 
be great unless the artist expresses with conviction, by means of his own 
personal skill and knowledge, both an idea and an emotion. As human beings 
it is our privilege to cultivate awareness—awareness in every center of human 
endeavor—yes, awareness in art. 

Every person experiences the need and desire for self-expression. It is 
essential that we develop our powers of perception, that we try to understand 
the spirit that motivated the creation. It was Aristotle who said: 

“Artist creation springs from the formative impulse and the craving for emotional 


expression. . . . The aim of art is to represent not the outward appearance of things, 
but their inward significance; for this, and not external mannerism and detail, is true 


reality.” 

It is our responsibility to visualize the creative spirit at work and to 
evaluate this quality as it is exemplified in the work of art. The artist renders 
himself a channel of creativeness, bringing the life of the spirit to his pictorial 
expression. This feeling speaks to the consciousness of the art juror, for true 
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creative painting has a vitality of its own. We know that the impulses of art 
are ever pushing toward a higher plane, and in today’s paintings we have the 
gauge of man’s upward reachings. 

But let us get on with the questions that come with the paintings. For a 
painting to have completeness in any degree, many things must work together, 

We ask, first, does this painting carry conviction, the conviction of the 
artist? There is a painting in front of us but before it could come into exist. 
ence there had to be an individual—a human being who felt the driving force 
of an idea. Upon the strength of this conviction, plus the solution of the prob. 
lems involved, stands or falls the work of art. 

As a conservative estimate, there are some half-million people painting in 
the United States today. Which are the painters whose works show sincere 
conviction? The skill of the artist may not be as dependable as his intentions, 
but works of art, including the great, are painted because of beliefs. These 
convictions arise out of the sources of life phenomena and manifest themselves 
graphically in painting. Who from our period will stand the shifting of time? 
It will be those painters who have worthwhile, forthright convictions and 
have the will and courage and understanding and knowledge to carry through 
their convictions, to bring them to realization in their work, It is these paint- 
ings which are our best American art expression. 

Next, second, does this painting have something to say? ‘Something to 
say,’ —this phrase can be misunderstood. The public frequently looks at an 
abstraction and remarks, the painting has nothing to say. Think for a minute, 
this may be the wrong conclusion. Perhaps the painting does say something 
and something important, while we do not understand its message. I believe 
that art should be a form of communication but no form of communication 
can operate unless there be two parties—one sending, the other receiving. Both 
sides have responsibilities; snap judgment on the part of the spectator is not 
good enough. We must bring something to a work of art in order to receive 
something in return. In estimating the worth of a painting we reckon with 
the worth of ourselves. 

When we consider these thousands of American paintings, we realize the 
relative unimportance of ‘‘surface’’ subject matter as we search for deeper 
meanings. One of the most outstanding paintings I saw in the New York 
group was a superb abstraction by Karl Knaths. It has so much to recommend 
it—sensitive organization, refinement and spontaneity, distinguished color. 
The painting thrills us as it speaks to us. There was one, also, by Kunioyoshi— 
a convincing statement that makes use of a significant subject matter with 
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dignified restraint. We will find others to join their ranks among the paintings 
that are being produced today—paintings that say something. 

The third question deals with the emotional content of the painting; 
does it have feeling? Not only must the painting say something convincingly, 
it must have another special value dependent upon the insight and responsive- 
ness of its creator. In the final analysis the picture is compelling in the measure 
of the intensity of the artist’s emotions. The fusion and balance of the processes 
of feeling and meaning are fundamentally important. This synthesis of ex- 
pressive emotional elements is a prime requisite for the creator and the 
conditioning agent for the appreciator. 

The cold truth is not enough, the painting must have that warmth of living 
truth, If the work has been done with authority and sensitivity, we become 
aware of our Own emotional sensations being drawn out. It may not be the 
same feeling the artist experienced while working, but feeling is there. Great 
painting does not put us to sleep—it excites, inspires, disturbs perhaps. We 
find enjoyment in largeness of content. We seek to become acquainted with the 
expressive mood of the canvas. We cannot help but be conscious of its presence 
in the best of our painting and it is the best of our painting that will rise to 
the top. 

Fourth, ask, is this the work of a creative artist? To pass a conscientious 
art jury, the painting must be. We constantly seek to get below the surface. It 
is important to cull from the group the superficial, the derivative, the lightly 
fashionable. There will be some such paintings; there always are. 

It is the true artist who must be willing to explore, to experiment, to 
invent. It is not easy to develop a workable philosophy of art. There is no 
handy way in painting. There is a way that has rightness; it is creative in 
conception and execution, Always, the artist must be capable of thinking 
independently and creatively. Certainly he will reflect his personality as he 
expresses himself, but his paintings will not be different just for the sake of 
being different. 

Though the paintings may be literal, they will show imagination. As the 
painter proceeds in his observations and experimentations, he may become 
more interested in an interpretation of an idea rather than a representation of 
one. I recall that in the Metropolitan show there was a painting with elegance 
by Gwathmey. The artist has lifted the subject above the common-placeness 
of a figure group. It has a recognizable creative quality. We, the art jury, 
should view paintings creatively. Accept those good ones that show the honesty 
and sincerity with which the artists set out to express realness according to his 
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comprehension. Such paintings belong in a representative American show, 

Fifth, question next the objective of the artist. Did the painter set out 
with a definite objective in mind or was he hoping for a happy accident? Is 
there a lack of motivation noticeable? It is a tragedy to work aimlessly and it 
is a tragedy to be tied down by a set plan. 

I do not believe that any painter can visualize completely his finished 
product as he faces a bare canvas, any more than the scientists can predict his 
discoveries before the experiment takes place. But do not forget the idea js 
there, and as he develops his powers of selective discrimination he makes the 
good choices at critical moments. Serious study, even struggles, make possible 
the apparently simple statements that delight us. 

Cezanne did not hesitate to set for himself objectives. He reached through 
to meanings of nature hidden from the camera. He enlarged his grasp of his 
medium and achieved a double realization, something beyond ordinary seeing 
and a new plastic order. Painting unfolds for us the essence of the familiar 
world, not haphazardly but with purpose. It is objectives that have a hand in 
determining qualitative art factors. They distinguish the work of the serious 
creator in colors from the dabbler in pigments. 

Here are a group of paintings that will discourage us. Unfortunately 
there are many in our day. The objective is obvious. There are those among 
us who are easily satisfied. Here the effort of the painter is bent not toward 
earnest creative production but toward gaining a place on what he deems to 
be the contemporary popular band-wagon. I believe we will agree, these 
get-on-at-any-price works have no place in comprehensive art exhibitions. 
Take them out, though they be more stylish by far than some you have seen. 

There is this sixth characteristic, too; does the painting show evidence 
of intelligent discipline? Is the craftsmanship sound? Has the painter mastered 
his tools and techniques? Does he respect his materials? As is true in many 
fields uncontrolled skill is a liability; controlled skill is an asset. But we re- 
member that skill does not guarantee greatness in painting. 

We in America already have too many examples of the failures of our 
artists because of the pitfalls of cleverness and proficiency. Technical perfec- 
tion may attempt to cover dullness and in vain. It was Leonardo da Vind 
who said, ‘The supreme misfortune is when theory outstrips performance.” 
On the other hand few contemporary painters are realizing the full possibili- 
ties of their materials. It is time for us to take advantage of the gains of our 
scientific age. Painting should keep pace with progress. 

There will come up the problem of amateur painting. Whom are we 
kidding when we spread the theory, anyone can paint? It is a half-truth. 
Hobby painting does have therapeutic value and as such is to be encouraged. 
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I believe there is a place for it but I seriously question its place in an exhibi- 
tion of American painting. 

And where is the place of the drip-and-smear school of painting? 
Intriguing paint surfaces sometimes try to hide nothingness and sometimes 
they nearly succeed, perhaps with shock appeal. Analyze the vast difference 
between the exuberance of a child-like approach and the frailty of a childish 
approach. Numerous examples will confront us. Along with these is an escape 
type of painting. It may stimulate feeling cheaply and shallowly but it will 
fail, I believe, to hold our interest. Escape mechanisms that turn their backs on 
life situations are to be discredited. Such contemporary paintings have no claim 
to superiority. 

Ignorance is no excuse for poor craftsmanship. Neither is lack of self 
discipline an adequate alibi. If the artist has something to say, it behooves him 
to say it well. As we select, do not be satisfied with possible paintings, pick the 
best said paintings of our day. 

Seventh, let us apply another test to a painting. Is it original? Is it imita- 
tion? Do you think you have seen this artist’s work before? Is he repeating 
himself or someone else? Is he copying nature or using nature as a source of 
inspiration? Originality is not a hackneyed term. It is Braque who rightfully 
suggests, ““We must not imitate what we want to create.” I call your attention 
to the fact that in many art shows of the last 100 years there have been 
sunflowers, but the Metropolitan exhibition of 1950 has yet another interpreta- 
tion of the subject. These sunflowers are by Gates and it is a magnificent paint- 
ing. It keeps pace with changing art concepts and brings a new note to paint- 
ing organization. 

Elements in art are timely but their applications change with every 
age, with every individual. New equilibriums are constantly established. Man 
has pushed himself forward. In engineering as in science he has made bril- 
liant progress in research through evaluation and knowledge of the past, 
with contemporary understanding and re-interpretation of basic principles. No 
less so has art advanced. Greatness does not come through repetition or imita- 
tion. Who wants their best to be a little Picasso, a little Matisse, or even a little 
Rembrandt? But such paintings are submitted to an art jury. They go down 
and are soon forgotten. 

Moreover, repetition soon develops into a limiting pattern and a pattern 
is deadly to the creative mind and hand. To digress briefly let me call your 
attention to changes taking place in the works of some of our most distin- 
guished painters. For example, John Marin at a high point in his career as 
a water colorist does not hesitate to change his medium. He works in oil in 
addition to water colors and explores the possibilities of each medium. Always 
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Marin is aware of the push and pull of forces among forms, an elemental 
aliveness, It is this “moving of me” that I try to express, he says and his way js 
his own. 

There is Charles Burchfield also. In his early years he was interested in ap 
element of motion. Later he went directly to nature for his source of inspira. 
tion. Today from a mature vantage point, enriched by his experiences, he js 
recapturing that spirit of imagination and fantasy which held sway in his earlier 
paintings and is welding his expressions into a clarified whole. Burchfield has 
the power to create a make believe world in order to comment on the real one. 
This did not come about through repetition. 

And that daring spirit, John Sloan! We do not find him set in his ways, 
I visited his studio about a year ago. It is interesting to see how he changed 
his entire approach to painting after he reached the age of sixty-six. He is a 
very stimulating person and he has reason to believe that he is producing can- 
vasses that will hold their own with those of Titian. He is a pace-setter in 
American art. His paintings speak with authority. 

I am also an admirer of the work of Henry Lee McFee whose painting 
career has been consistent and sound, yet varied. There are innumerable 
American painters with that spark of originality. They are not out of date. 
Each is going his own way and yet they have a great deal in common. 

Today's American painters face the unparalleled complexities of our time 
in their own way. They understand the mutual interaction of medium and 
idea in the ever new process of creation. Important paintings are recognizable 
not necessarily by new materials but by new insights. It is right that we 
demand of contemporary paintings freshness of viewpoint. It is right that we 
expect artists to see with their own eyes—not to look through the eyes of 
others. 

Here is the last and eighth question: Are these paintings genuinely con- 
temporary? They are done by members of our society, Let us not forget 
it. Civilizations come and go; their most indelible records are left in their 
art. We are making the records of this century. The artist is interested in the 
world about him; he is influenced by his surroundings. He can profit by what 
has been done, but he is a real part of the present. 

The important art of today is based on the basic first-hand experiences of 
the artist. Life is change and growth. Institutions can be means toward 
progress. Expression and experience are never more than accompaniments of 
a change attained by man along the way. These are the factors that go into the 
make-up of all creative and enduring painting. They are geared to men’s 
comprehension which is constantly enlarging. There is no absolute in matters 
of art. 
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Still consider that we are seeing some thousands of contemporary paint- 
ings. Paintings that we have all had a part in creating. A great portion of them 
reflect our lives. If you and I fail to enjoy them, let us examine ourselves 
before we criticize the artist. Let us be honest in our attempt at evaluation. 
There is not an individual who doesn’t have an idea about art and who doesn't 
share in the responsibility for the art of our time. As a person, as an artist, as 
an art juror, it is essential that we be contemporary in our viewpoint. The 
democratic freedom that is given to the artist today is in equal measure given 
to the art jury as it passes on the artist's work. 

Thousands of generations have passed since pre-historic man drew his 
first picture, but art belongs to every age, to every civilization. It may represent 
every phase of human experience and activity. Art bears the stamp of its 
creator and his day. We are setting the standards for now. People do not live 
in a vacuum, Out of his day to day existence, the artist works. He uncovers 
meanings within man and his society. He expresses something about the 
American way of life. We are interested in art that reflects living experiences 
instead of art that tries to escape from them. It was Goethe who wrote, ‘we 
all live on the past and the past is our ruin.” But from the past, painting 
takes its own forward step. Our search is for art that stimulates instead of art 
that stifles. 

We have spent days looking at these paintings—paintings, from the 
North, South, East, and West. I have looked with you and as I looked I 
remembered the words of a great art teacher, Boardman Robinson. He once 
reminded us, ‘There's nothing new under the sun.” That has been hammered 
home again and again. But, oh, the differences we see. And years ago talking 
to his art class he made the statement that “everything that can be done has 
been done.”’ Yet I am quite sure he had the vision to realize that changes were 
just around the corner—that atomic power would someday be discovered, and 
that it would someday be controlled by mankind. I believe this was his way 
of encouraging us to think more seriously on matters of real significance, and 
there is need for thinking more seriously than some of us are inclined to 


believe even today. Boardman Robinson was contemporary in this point of 
view. He was not living in the past. He had a keen understanding of the 
world in which he lived. I believe he was thinking in terms of certain funda- 
mentals that govern man and the universe. Today we can apply this theory of 
timelessness to art and art’s progress. 


As we study today’s paintings we recognize that there are not many new 
thoughts on the subject although many fresh and varying impressions are 
offered. And we know that no single secret will ever explain modern art. A 
painter sends his best work to an art jury and the art jury gives its best 
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Opinion. Therefore, we are able to present finally the art exhibition of the 
year, through the efforts and cooperation of many individuals and many insti. 
tutions. 

May we stop for a moment to investigate the artist at work. For, ulti- 
mately, it is the paintings that make up the art exhibitions of any year. The 
artist is the one most directly concerned with the paintings we see—his char. 
acter, his thoughts, his emotions, his aims, his knowledge. 

Let me share with you a bit of personal painting experience. In the 
summer, I went to Maine to paint. At Monhegan I stood and watched rocks 
and waves. I attempted to catch them with all the feeling and knowledge and 
skill at my command. I saw everything, and what I saw I was trying to paint, 
This was clear in the water colors and gouaches I did that day. Some hundred 
drawings later I realized I was trying to put in everything at once. Waves 
and surf pounding in and out, advancing and receding, dramatic sky, and 
stretches of beach, rocks and cliffs gleaming in the light. The studies weren't 
bad, but they weren’t good enough. I had to select, to make a choice, to say 
something—not everything. 

I knew I could use certain symbols to express my thoughts, to create 
what was before me. With care I set about choosing lines, shapes, colors. | 
was ready to begin anew. The dominant line was slashed in. I had made a 
decision. To the dominant direction were added subordinate lines. Lines de- 
sctibed shapes. Colors took their places. I was seeing, I was selecting, I was 
simplifying. I was collecting facts, not necessarily details. It was a rewarding 
task to which I applied myself with enthusiasm. 

Later in the studio I started a painting, “The Wave.” This was a com- 
posite of material gathered on-the-spot, meaningful material. At last I was 
reaching toward capturing the essence of the whole. How true it is that it was 
necessary to make a statement before I could evaluate that statement. And the 
process of evaluation went on consistently with the process of painting—an 
inseparable combination for the artist. The hand and eye must never lose 
appreciation for essentials. This was the way that this particular painting 
evolved for me. It is not an only way. 

But finally, we come back to us. I say again let us welcome and nourish 
the worthwhile viewpoints «f today. We are shoved into a new and different 
and restless world. We search and sometimes we mislay our guiding principles, 
but they are there just the same. Our art reflects the tastes, the attitudes, the 
needs of our time. It is as Gertrude Stein says: “Every generation finds its 
own way of speaking out.’ Good art speaks out and makes demands. Good 
art makes itself felt. Intricately bound up in all art expression are we, the 
people of the world. It is upon us that the future builds. Art leaves us a high 
hope, a great challenge. It is our privilege to look to it well. 
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SOME INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE LITERARY AND THE PLASTIC 
ARTS IN 16TH AND 17TH 
CENTURY ENGLAND* 


By Frederick Hard 


F, THE year 1695, toward the end of his career, the English poet John 
Dryden published a prose translation of the Latin poem De Arte Graphica, 
by Charles-Alphonse Du Fresnoy with notes translated from the French of 
Roger de Piles. For this work Dryden composed a prefatory essay called a 
“Parallel of Poetry and Painting,” which has received scant attention from 
sholars and critics of English: literature. George Saintsbury gave the essay 
short shrift, remarking only that it “has an accidental interest of a curious 
kind” in that Dryden tells us that it occupied him. for twelve days, ‘and we 
ate therefore able to calculate his average rate of working, since neither the 
matter nor the manner of the work betokens any extraordinary care, nor could 
it have required extraordinary research.” Saintsbury might have softened his 
strictures, or at least leavened them with some humor, by quoting Dryden's 
own modest words that follow the statement that the essay was “begun and 
ended in twelve mornings” ; for Dryden adds, ‘Perhaps the Judges of Painting 
and Poetry, when I tell them how short a Time it cost me, may make me the 
sme Answer which my late Lord Rochester made to one, who, to commend a 
Tragedy, said it was written in three Weeks: ‘How the Devil could he be so 
long about it?’ ” 

Although the essay itself deserves relatively low ranking in Dryden's 
literary output, the whole work, including the translation, the notes, and the 
subjoined commentary, provides a useful compendium for the student who is 
interested in the relations between the literary and the plastic arts. In the 
compass of a single section of commentary, for example, we find as recom- 
mended reading for the painter (and, by implication, the connoisseur and 
critic), the Bible, The History of Josephus, Homer, Virgil, Livy, Plutarch, 
Pausanias, Horace’s Ars Poetica, Spenser's Faerie Queene, the Paradise Lost of 


* Paper read at the session on Interactions of Literature and Art at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the College Art Association, January 29, 1951. 
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Milton, and Fairfax’s translation of Tasso. Added to this Great Books Reading 
List are the more strictly technical treatises of Leonardo da Vinci, Paolo 
Lomazzo, and Franciscus Junius, among others; with the following sentence 
for an admonitory conclusion: “Thus I have given you very near the Library 
of a Painter and a Catalogue of such Books as he ought either to read him. 
self, or have read to him; at least if he will not satisfie himself with possessing 
Painting as the most sordid of all Trades, and not as the noblest of all Arts.” 
The second edition of Dryden’s Du Fresnoy is prefaced by a laudatory 

epistle by Alexander Pope addressed to the fashionable painter, Charles Jervas, 
containing the following injunction: 

Read these instructive Leaves, in which conspire 

Fresnoy’s close Art, and Dryden's native Fire: 

And reading wish, like theirs, our Fate and Fame, 

So mixed our Studies, and so join’d our Name; 


Like them to shine thro’ long-succeeding Age, 
So just thy Skill, so regular my Rage. 


Smit with the Love of sister-Arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling Flame with Flame; 
Like friendly Colours found our Arts unite, 

And each from each contract new Strength and Light. 


This is vivid testimony of the persistence of the time-honored Horatian 
principle of ut pictura poesis, which, though it had perhaps its greatest vogue 
in 18th Century England, was already a commonplace of rhetorical tradition 
in the English Renaissance. Sir Henry Wotton had told his readers in 1624 
that “Painters and Poets have always had a kind of congeniality,” and he was 
only giving a fresh and informal restatement of the theme of the “speak- 
ing picture” upon which numerous English writers had rung the changes for 
a full century before Dryden. 

It can pretty safely be asserted that English discussion of poetry and 
painting up to and including the 18th Century stems largely from two main 
sources of influence: first, the authority of classical authors, from Plato and 
early Greek writers, through Aristotle, Philostratus, Longinus, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Quintilian, and Cicero, among others, with their disciples and commentators 
in the Renaissance. This source we may call the humanist tradition, whose 
influence is all but overwhelming. The second source springs more directly 


* Dryden’s work was printed in a second edition in 1716 and a third in 1750, 
and three other translations of Du Fresnoy’s poem appeared in the wake of Dryden's: 
one by D. F., Gentleman, in 1720; another by James Wills in 1754; and a third by 
Wm. Mason in 1783, which is valuable for the notes provided by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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from the Italian Renaissance, and can be noted, for example, in the more or 
less technical treatises on painting by such writers as Leone Battista Alberti, 
who appears to have set the example for similar treatises by artist-authors like 
Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo. The most representative work of this 
kind in the late Renaissance, however, and certainly the most important avenue 
of approach for Englishmen, was that of the much less distinguished author 
Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, whose Trattato dell’ Arte della Pittura was pub- 
lished in Milan in 1584, This extensive treatise is divided into seven books, 
which deal successively with: 1. Proportion; 2. Movement; 3. Colors; 4. 
Light; 5. Perspective; 6. The Practice of Painting; and 7. Methods of repre- 
senting the various subjects found in classical and Christian art. As these 
chapter-headings indicate, the work was a conspectus of useful information 
gathered from a wide variety of sources ; and it constituted a handbook for the 
student, the artist, the critic, and the amateur who might wish to avail himself 
of the accumulated store of Italian experience in the field. It was, in fact, an 
amateur who rendered it into English—Richard Haydocke, Doctor of Medi- 
cine, who published his translation at Oxford in 1598. I have dealt elsewhere 
at length with this extraordinary translator, and have called attention to 
some of the manifold and curious influences that his Lomazzo exerted through- 
out the century-and-a-half that followed its production.* I shall return to him 
a little later in this paper for some additional notice. In the meantime, let us 
recall that Haydocke’s work was preceded in England by at least four other 
treatises* that had a considerable degree of popularity; and that a few years 
later Henry Peacham began his series of books in this field, with the Art of 
Drawing, followed by Graphice; The Gentleman's Exercise; and the more 
comprehensive Compleat Gentleman, (1622, with several later editions) in 
which the arts of painting and drawing are emphasized as deserving the status 
of gentlemanly pursuits. In this respect Peacham’s efforts take up a thread 
already evident in such 16th Century works as Sir Thomas Elyot’s Booke of 
the Governour, in which the arts are promulgated as part of the equipment 
of the liberally educated gentleman or nobleman, In like manner, Peacham’s 
treatises anticipated (and doubtless had a part in shaping) some later 17th 


* “Richard Haydocke and Alexander Browne: Two Half-forgotten Writers on the 
Art of Painting,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, LV (1940), pp. 
727-741. 

*The anonymous Art of Limning, published in 1573, went through 6 editions. 
This was followed by the translation by L. M. of A Profitable Boke . . . taken out of 
the Dutch, which was also reprinted several times. Sir Hugh Platt’s curious work, The 


Jewell House of Art and Nature was printed in 1594; and Wm. Philip's A Book of 
Secrets in 1596. 
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Century publications that betray their sociological implications in their very 
titles, like The Gentleman's Accomplishment and Richard Blome’s The 
Gentleman's Recreation. 

Concurrent with the earlier printed treatises there were being written and 
circulated in the 16th and the early 17th Century an even greater number of 
manuscripts on the subject,* including the two manuscripts ascribed to Nicholas 
Hilliard entitled The Art of Limning and the Compendious Discourse, the 
former of which was certainly Hilliard’s, and both of which were printed in 
the first volume of the Walpole Society Annual. There are some interesting 
interrelations among these various manuscripts and a dozen others of the same 
type, but I will not detain you with them here, except to note that in addition 
to their numerous recipes and technical formulae, several of them deal with 
general ideas that are of interest to the historian and to the student of lit. 
erature. For example, Nicholas Hilliard refers to a conversation on the subject 
of perspective that he held with Sir Philip Sidney, “that noble and most 
valiant knight, that great scholler and excellent poet, [that] great lover of all 
vertu and cunninge.’’* In another passage Hilliard appears as champion of 
what might be called the divine aristocracy of talent in the art of painting: 

“Here,” he says, ‘‘is a kind of true gentility when God calleth, and doutt. 
less though gentlemen be the meetest for this gentle calling or practice, yet 
not all, but natural aptness is to be chosen or preferred; for not every gentle. 


man is so gentle-spirited as some others are. Let us therefore honor and prefer 
the election of God in all vocations and degrees.” 

Hilliard applies the following admonishment of patience and encourage. 
ment to the parent of a talented child: 


“And surely he is a very wise man that can find out the natural inclination of 
his children in due time, and so apply him that way which nature most inclineth 
Paes 


Hilliard also has a word of caution for the moral behavior of artists: 


“And as for a natural aptness [for] painting . . . those surely which have such 
a gift of God ought to rejoice with humble thankfulness, and to be very wary and 
temperate in diet and other government, lest it be soon taken from them again by some 
sudden mischance, or [lest because of] their evil customs their sight or steadiness of 
hand decay.’ 


*E. G. the anonymous Treatys of Perspective (Sloane Ms. 536), the Harleian 
Ms. No. 6000 entitled Miniatura; and Edward Norgate’s Miniatura (first published 
by Martin Hardie in 1919). 

° Publications of the Walpole Society, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 17 (1 have modernized the spelling.) 
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Again, Hilliard makes a plea for intelligent support and patronage of the 
arts by means of which both the satisfactions of the artist and the fame of 
the patron are mutually enhanced: 

“Yea,” he writes, “if men of worth did know what delight it breedeth, 
how it removeth melancholy, avoideth evil occasions, putteth passions of sor- 
row or grief away, cureth rage, and shorteneth the times, they would never 
leave till they had attained in some measure a more than comfort. May he 
have both praises and . . . honor in the sight of men living, and fame forever 
after, and princes commonly give them competent means, by which not the 
workmen so much as themselves are eternized, and famously remembered as 
the nurses of vertue and arts. Wherefore it is truly written Honos alit artes, 
and many noble and honorable persons have been practicers themselves of the 
art of painting, as Lomatius very learnedly and truly hath in order repeated. 

aoy 

The connection between Hilliard’s manuscript and the English translation 
of Lomazzo is really much closer than this seemingly casual reference would 
indicate. In fact we owe it to Lomazzo’s translator, Richard Haydocke, that 
Hilliard the artist undertook the manuscript treatise at all, as we are told in 
Haydocke’s “Address to the Reader.” 

It is a matter of some bibliographical interest that Haydocke’s Lomazzo 
was one of the first books acquired by the newly-established Bodleian Library at 
Oxford University. On June 4, 1601, Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder, wrote 
to the Librarian, Thomas James, saying “If I could get Lomatius in Italian to 
be joined with Master Haidocke’s English it would deserve a good place in 
the Librarie.” 

What I wish especially to point out is that the layman or the general 
student of art and literature will find in Haydocke’s text many topics of dis- 
cussion that possess a background-value far beyond its purely technical con- 
siderations. Thus, the chapter on “The Vertue of Light,” or that on “The 
Passions of the Mind’’—these and similar subjects bear witness to a stream 
of ideas, some of them philosophical, some scientific, some pseudo-Scientific, 
which was flowing into England after the high tide of the Italian Renaissance. 
In connection with modern criticism of Shakespeare, as represented, for ex- 
ample, by the so-called ‘‘psychological” studies of Hamlet's character, I 
venture to suggest that attention could profitably be given to a study of 
Haydocke’s chapter on the question of “How the Body is altered by the Pas- 
sions of the Mind.” 


" [bid., pp. 17-18. 
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Haydocke himself is not unaware of certain literary implications, as he 
indicates in his chapter on the portrayal of ‘‘action.” Here the author states that 
he holds it expedient to read the poets, who in similes and examples deal with 
men or animals in vigorous action, such, he says, “as we may find in Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Catullus, etc., all of which the worthy Ariosto hath 
imitated in that his incomparabel Furioso.” To this passage Haydocke adds 
the following marginal note: “Our English Painters may reade Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Spencer, {Samuel} Daniel, etc.” Elsewhere in the book Haydocke draws 
upon Spenser's Faerie Queene to illustrate pictorial concepts in the discussion of 
“Actions and Gestures.” 

It is perhaps of more than merely curious antiquarian interest that Hay. 
docke’s work was taken up by a whole succession of writers in the 17th and 
early 18th Centuries, several of whom rifle his pages freely without so much 
as a nod of acknowledgment, but who are nevertheless deeply indebted to him 
for their presentation of constantly recurring topics of discussion, both in the 
technique of painting and in the criticism of the art, including its literary im- 
plications, such as the following: 

1. The dignity of painting as a learned art, with the authority of scholarship and 

the approval of the nobility and gentry to support it; 

2. The question of the superiority of painting over sculpture; 

3. The proper painting of abstract virtues, like Hope, Concord, Providence, 

Clemency, etc., and their opposites; 

. The problem of lifelike representation according to the natural characteristics 
of an object, which is allied to the question of decorum; 

. The concomitant question as to what things should properly be painted 
according to the personal observation of the painter, and what things can be 


represented according to tradition, or by the exercise of “fancy” on the part 
of the painter; 


and finally, 


6. The application of the five conventional criteria by which a work of art should 
be judged. These are regularly listed as 1. Invention, or the history; 2. Pro- 
portion, or symmetry; 3. Colour (including lights and shadows); 4. Motion 
(i.e. the expression of actions and passions); and 5. what was called the 
“collocation,” or regular position of figures of the whole work. 


It would require too much time to show in detail the chain of relation- 
ships between the types of treatises that I have been discussing, and their 17th 


Century descendants, but the fact of their close kinship and, in some instances, 
of deep indebtedness cannot be doubted.® 


* A complete demonstration would include attention to Francis Bacon's essay Of 
Beauty, Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architecture, Franciscus Junius’s Painting of 
the Ancients, Sit William Sanderson's Graphice, the anonymous Excellency of the Pen 
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Each of these derivative works illustrates the combination of the two main 
streams of influence, namely the humanist tradition and the technical treatise, 
that I have already emphasized. Each recognizes, in greater or less degree, the 
affinity between the various branches of the liberal arts, and makes frequent 
cross-reference to the kinship between the problems of the poet and those of 
the painter. 

For example, Franciscus Junius (who, by the way, was Librarian of the 
Earl of Arundel, and a distinguished philologist and Anglo-Saxon scholar) 
states in Chapter VI of his Painting of the Ancients, that the consummate ex- 
cellence of a masterpiece of painting consists in the combination of Inven- 
tion, Proportion, Colour, Life, Disposition, p/us that ‘comely gracefulnesse”’ 
which is most commonly called “the aire of the picture: which in itself is 
nothing else but a sweet consent of all manner of perfections heaped up in 
one piece: the best collection of the best things, 


Like divers flours, whose divers beauties serve 
To deck the earth with his well-coloured weed 
Though each of them his privat form preserve, 
Yet joyning forms, one sight of beauty breed: 


Saith a noble and famous Poet, Sir Philip Sidney in the third Booke of bis 
Arcadia.’”® 

In the very preceding chapter Junius has borrowed freely from Spenser's 
Shepherd’s Calendar, adapting the text to suit his immediate purpose of formal 
commentary on painting, with the result that a number of succeeding writers 
embodied this material in conventional treatises, unaware that Junius had 
lifted it out of its literary context and put it to work in a different field. Surely 
this is inter-relationship with a vengeance. 

A more curious instance of cross-fertilization occurs in a handbook for 
letter-writers, called The English Secretary, and published by Angel Day just 
one year after Haydocke’s Lomazzo, in which the word /andscape or land- 
skip had appeared in English for the first time. Yet Day offers his readers this 
up-to-the-minute advice: “The curious painter in drawing a perfect piece of 
Landskip, presenteth many things unto the eie, the conceit whereof is marvel- 





and Pencil, the Ars Pictoria of Alexander Browne, and the Polygraphice of William 
Salmon, besides many others, for the popularity of this genre is really surprising. I have 
discussed a number of these treatises in the following articles: “Ideas from Bacon and 
Wotton in William Sanderson's Graphice,” Siudies in Philology, XXXVI (1939) 227- 
234; “E.K.’s Reference to Painting: Some Seventeenth Century Adaptations,” E.L.H., 
A Journal of Literary History, VII (1940) 121-129. 

*P. 321. Italics printed as a marginal note. 
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lous . . . [and] in these sortes of Epistles, the excellency of the writer and 
painter concurreth in one.” This is followed by an elaborate word-picture, 
composed, as the author imagines, in the careful manner of the landscape 
painter. 

It was against such a complex background as I have tried to sketch that 
Dryden and Pope associated their art as poets with that of the painter with 
a resultant impetus of influence in the 18th Century. Against this background, 
too, Hogarth developed his theory of the “Line of Beauty,” and it is significant 
that he acknowledges Haydocke’s Lomazzo as the source of his inspiration. 
This background serves to set forth more intelligibly the innumerable 18th 
Century parallels between the arts which far outdo Dryden, and which are 
frequently conditioned by the contemporary passion for landscapes, particu. 
larly those of Claude and Poussin. ‘What is Poetry but the Painting or Object 
to the mind in natural and lively Colours?” asks the minor poet Henry Need- 
ler.1° “Poetry is said to be the sister art of Painting, in nothing [so much as in] 
Description,” adds another. 

An unidentified hack-writer of Liverpool furnishes a notable list of 
parallel names from the respective arts in these doggerel lines: 

Majestic, nervous, bold and strong, 

Let ANGELO and MILTON vie; 

Oppos’d to WALLER’S amorous song, 

His art let wanton TITIAN try; 

Let great ROMANO’S free design, 
Contend with DRYDEN’S pompous line; 
And chaste CORREGGIO’S graceful air, 
With POPE'S unblemished page compare; 
LORAINE may equal THOMSON’S name, 
And HOGARTH equal BUTLER’S fame. 

Hildebrand Jacobs concludes his essay Of the Sister Arts with the posi- 
tive statement that ‘The nearer the Poet approaches to the Painter, the more 
perfect he is; and the more perfect the Painter, the more he imitates the 
Poet.” 14 

Having begun this paper with a passage from John Dryden's prose, | 
should like to quote a few lines which antedate his translation of Du Fresnoy. 
They seem to me to be apposite, since they are addressed to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller and are written in gratitude for a portrait of Shakespeare that the artist 
had bestowed upon the author. In the midst of many compliments, Dryden 
writes: 


® Quoted by Elizabeth W. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in 18th Century England 


(New York, 1925), p. 20. 
* Ibid., pp. 20-22. 
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Long time the Sister Arts, in Iron Sleep 
A heavy Sabbath did supinely keep; 
At length, in Raphael’s Age, at once they rise, 
Stretch all their Limbs and open all their Eyes. 

Thence rose the Roman and the Lombard Line; 
One colour'’d best, and one did best design. 
Raphael's, like Homer's, was the Nobler part, 
But Titian’s Painting looked like Virgil’s Art. 

Thy Genius gives thee both; where true Design, 
Postures unforc’d, and lively Colours joyn, 
Likeness is ever there; but still the best, 
Like proper Thoughts in lofty Language drest, 
Where Light, to Shades descending, plays, not strives, 
Dyes by degrees, and by degrees revives. 
Of various Parts a perfect whole is wrought; 
Thy Pictures think, and we Divine their Thought. 

> 7 Che 


Our Arts are Sisters, though not Twins in Birth, 
For Hymns were sung in Edens happy Earth 
By the first Pair; while Eve was yet a Saint; 
Before she fell with Pride and learn’d to paint. 
Forgive th’ Allusion; "twas not meant to bite; 
But Satire will have Room, where e’re I write. 
For oh, the Painter Muse, though last in place, 
Has seiz'd the Blessing first, like Jacob’s Race. 
Apelles Art an Alexander found, 
And Raphael did with Leo’s Gold abound, 
But Homer was with barren Lawrel crown'd. 
* * * & 


But Poets are confin’d in Narr’wer space, 
To speak the Language of their Native Place; 
The Painter widely stretches his Command; 
Thy Pencil speaks the Tongue of ev'ry Land. 
From hence, my Friend, all Climates are your own, 
Nor can you forfeit, for you hold of none. 
All Nations all Immunities will give 
To make you theirs, where e’re you please to live; 
And not sev'n Cities, but the World, wou'd strive. 
Sure some propitious Planet then did smile 
When first you were conducted to this Isle; 
(Our Genius brought you here, t’ inlarge our Fame) 
(For your good Stars are ev'ry where the same.) 
Thy matchless Hand, of ev'ry Region free, 
Adopts our Climate, not our Climate thee. 


In this necessarily rapid and eclectic survey of the interplay between 
poetry and painting I have tried to convey through the words of poets, painters, 
scholars, handbook-writers, critics, and amateurs that spirit of enthusiasm 
which, though often uncritical, continued as a strong current throughout the 
Romantic Period and well into the Victorian Age. It contributed to the gusto 
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with which essayists like Thomas Warton, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Charles 
Lamb interpreted the poetry of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton. It 
gave illuminating significance to Leigh Hunt's characterization of Spenser as 
the “Painter of thé Poets”; and I feel sure that it had an important part in 
shaping the pictorial imagery and the sensitive appreciation of Keats, of Robert 
Browning, and—perhaps most strikingly among more recent examples—of 
Robert Bridges, particularly in the Testament of Beauty. 

The critical hazards of confusion among the several arts in the neo-classic 
period were sufficiently—perhaps more than sufficiently—pointed out by 
Lessing, and in the Romantic and later periods by Lessing's disciple, Irving 
Babbitt. No doubt many other reactions against the fastidious virtuosi of the 
17th Century, the over-elegant men of taste of the 18th, and the hyper. 
aesthetical dilettantes of the Victorian Age, have progressively contributed to 
the severance of relations between the once-harmonious sister arts. 

For whatever reasons, we have tended increasingly to divide our intet- | 
ests into separate compartments of specialization—a process of fragmentation 
which I believe to be injurious, both to the life of learning and to the life of 
the imagination. 4 

Therefore I pose the question, asked by Lawrence Binyon, English poet ~ 
and critic of painting, in a lecture before the British Academy: : 

“Are we not conscious [in these modern times} of a certain waste and 
division and incoherence? And is not this due, in part at least, to an unrelated- 
ness of the various arts, including poetry, the most pregnant and articulate” 
of them all? The arts have each their boundaries, each the separate felicities 
belonging to their medium. But it is well also to remember that they have” 
their common spring of inspiration in the imaginative life; and it is that 
fundamental unity which best preserves them from chaos, triviality, and 
caprice.””}? 4 

In conclusion let me say that it is my own belief, based upon some 
years of happy experience at Scripps College, that teachers in American col- 
leges and universities can do much toward restoring and preserving that funda- 
mental concept of the unity of the arts, avoiding the Scylla of identity and the 
Charybdis of confusion. I say this notwithstanding my discouragement at the 
findings of the otherwise helpful Harvard “Report on General Education,” 
whose fumbling and lukewarm attitude toward the teaching of art was a great 
disappointment. 

I believe that the members of the College Art Association can perform 


* Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VIII, p. 24. 
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a valuable service by urging the appropriate position of the arts in every col- 
lege of arts and sciences, so that colleges may be led to regard all aspects of 
the humanities as integral, and not as separate and disjunct categories of learn- 
ing. I am confident that much can be done, even in these parlous times of 
national emergency, to preserve the study of the liberal arts from “chaos, 
triviality, and caprice,” and to verify the dictum of Artur Schnabel that 
“Art is not an occasional refuge or a holiday, but is a perpetual and inexhausti- 
ble mandate to our spirit. The efforts to fulfill this mandate belong to the most 
exacting, the most satisfying and therefore to the supreme functions of man.” 


CaRL NELSON, courtesy Boris Mirsky Art Gallery, Boston 





EDUCATIONAL ARCHITECTURE* 


By Winston Elting 


OW that an end to the era of “period” school, college, university archi- 

tecture is at hand and the traditional solutions have become generally 
recognized as inadequate, we are faced with the establishment of a proper and 
sound substitute to the popularly recognized architectural forms. There will be 
further examples of “contemporary’’ collegiate Gothic and pseudo-Colonial 
buildings, but their number constantly lessens as educational techniques change 
and a more organic architecture becomes apparent in all building categories. If 
we are alert to this trend, aware of it, understand it thoroughly we can do good 
things to our educational architecture. We can make of it what, at the very 
least, it should be, a contributing factor in creative expression. 

To do this we must first of all separate “‘architecture” from “‘style” or 
“fashion.” We must not encumber our solutions with too much concern for the 
“harmonious campus.” We can avoid “conflicting styles” by refuting style. 
We can rise above the “conglomerate assortment’’ by setting an architectural 
pace geared to improve the standard rather than to adhere stubbornly to it. 

Architecture, unqualified, should be an integral part of education. It holds 
the power of environment. It provides physical evidence of orderly thought 
and of disciplined emotion. It must be serious, alive, creative. Then only will 
it be significant. Louis Sullivan said that architecture contains ‘imagination, 
thought, expression.” So it is evidence of the idea carried through to orderly 
execution by the thought process. What better principle of education could 
there be? 

Serious creative architectural thought has produced good buildings in all 
periods of history. Those of them that stand are still good buildings, monu- 
ments to man’s searching, to his individual creative artistry. The copies of 
these buildings, their derivations and the styles that have resulted from them 
are of no significance. Against these dead forms there has always been revolt. 

If our schools want good buildings they can get them. The choice is 
theirs. To make this choice they must know what they are choosing, what they 
must avoid in making their decisions, what they must search out. 

The perpetuation of a tradition in architecture of any period only because 


* From a paper read at the 1950 Midwestern Conference of the College Art Associa- 
tion held at the University of Louisville, Oct. 26-28, 1950. 
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it exists on the campus is indefensible. It is indefensible because it contradicts 
education. It places emulation above creative expression. It should have little 
support in any institution which teaches young men and women to think for 
themselves. 

Various arguments have been advanced in defense of the perpetuation of 
period architecture on the campus. Some have their basis in nostalgia—in the 
ivy-covered sentiment of alumni. The most common basis for a defense is 
one for “a harmonious campus.”” This argument is not generally offered in 
defense of any particular style either functionally or aesthetically for such a 
defense is unconvincing to say the least. Rather, it is stated that in so far as 
Collegiate Gothic buildings of whatever merit have been built in the past it 
must be that Collegiate Gothic buildings be built in the future or “harmony” 
will be destroyed and a conglomeration of “‘styles’’ will result. 

This does not seem to be either a sensitive or a rational point of view. By 
guaranteeing uniformity it insures mediocrity. By endorsing tradition it con- 
demns progress. No intelligent administrator can sincerely state that an imita- 
tion Gothic building, or even a Colonial building can function properly with- 
out extensive “modernization.” Developments in the mechanics—in heating, 
lighting, ventilation, and in new materials offer such attractive functional 
qualities alone that the Collegiate Gothic of the 1920's becomes the “mod- 
ernized Collegiate Gothic” of the 1940's. We have “Contemporary Colonial,” 
“Contemporary Classical” and other strange forms. At Princeton a new and 
very expensive library has been built which it is proudly claimed is modern 
in the interior although “modified” Collegiate Gothic on the exterior. Every- 
one is familiar with Yale University’s contribution in the form of a building 
Colonial on one side, Gothic on the other—an ingenious monument to harmony 
on the campus. 

Sometimes, one style has superseded another on the campus. Princeton's 
“traditional” Gothic chapel and library are located close to “‘traditional’’ Nas- 
sau Hall, a very good example of early American architecture. No serious 
attempts were made to perpetuate this architecture of the American Revolu- 
tionary period. It remained for later and supposedly more highly educated 
persons to substitute a totally alien style and to perpetuate it. The reasoning is 
not clear. 

The country has many examples of the new Gothic. As if to refute the 
harmony thesis many isolated examples were dumped in already traditional 
campus surroundings as if to create the basis for a new and future harmony 
to rival the old. There are a very few cases of genuine unification by imitation. 
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Duke University will one day, when age and disintegration have done their 
work, have the dubious honor of appearing to be a 15th century institution 
in 20th or 21st century America. The unity is there but at what a price! Where 
is the science and the art of building? Where is architecture? Vanished in the 
scenery, lost in the stage-set, sacrificed to unification. 

Look out of the window and what do we see? Are all of the trees oak 
trees, or are they all pine? Do they have the same form? Are they of the same 
“style” ? They are of no style, they are alive, they are all different, they grow 
and when they die they fall and no one can imitate them. What is this talk 
about harmony? In nature harmony is contradiction ; complementary contradic. 
tion: birth, growth, death—not a repetition of dead forms, but a repetition of 
the creative cycle. 

There are a few institutions which continue to do the best work of which 
contemporary architects are capable. Harvard University is a notable example. 
There appears to be no architectural tradition at Harvard unless it be one 
of progress. Its campus is a history of American architecture, a conscious and 
sincere effort to build well and honestly without regard to historical influence. 

Our concern is not with the closing of the “period” era in educational 
architecture. Closing it is, if for no other reason than the fact that our schools 
of architecture are all contemporary schools and soon the practicing traditional 
architect will be dead and gone and there will be no one to take his place, It 
is closing too because the craftsmanship which is essential even to the imitation 
is fast disappearing. Moreover it is expensive as only the false front can be. 

Our concern is that the people who have been responsible in the past for 
the adaptation of traditional architecture to contemporary education will not 
discriminate between the good and bad modern work. Certainly the imitation 
of the modern is altogether as bad, perhaps worse than the imitation of period 
architecture. The result is the same; dead stylized buildings, no matter what 
term may be applied to them. 

Educational buildings, in fact all buildings, have two basic requirements: 
a physical requirement and an aesthetic requirement. The physical requirement 
is made up of the function, the needs of the building. It is based, in the case 
of educational buildings, on curriculum, enrollment, policy, present needs, a 
program, cost. The aesthetic requirement contains the proper answers to the 
physical requirement but goes further. The successful solution depends on 
the proper integration of the physical solution in terms of architecture. In all 
educational buildings, environment is a very important factor and the creative 
inspiration expressed is as important to education as the honest, skillful, and 
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well ordered thought that is represented in a good solution. The physical re- 
quirement must be answered in a manner that pleases, inspires, aesthetically. 

A good building is well-planned to perform efficiently the peculiar use 
to which it is to be put. It is planned to take full advantage of its site, 
properly situated, properly orientated with relation to its surroundings and to 
the function it fulfills on the campus. It is designed to answer properly the 
requirements of climate, of light and air, of exposure. Its details are comple- 
mentary to these functions, integral parts of the general conception. Ma- 
terials are selected to properly perform whatever function is theirs, again as 
parts of the organic whole. They must be durable, economical, fitting. There 
is no separation of the architectural, structural, and mechanical aspects of 
the building. They complement each other and express the building. There 
is no separation between the interior, the structure, the exterior. One expresses 
all, all express the function, all are expressed by the sympathetic handling of 
materials and detail. The building is properly heated and lighted; it contains 
whatever mechanical devices are required for its proper performance. It holds 
out or admits the weather as required. Its aesthetic value rests in the degree 
of integration of all of its component parts, the ingenuity of the design, the 
completeness of an idea expressed in terms of structure. 

With the heads and with the faculties of all of our schools, colleges, and 
universities, there continues to rest the responsibility of insisting on good 
buildings. The quality of educational architecture cannot improve without 
such constant insistence. It must be based on a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of architecture; of both its physical and aesthetic functions. 
The leadership rests primarily with the personnel engaged in the teaching of 
the Fine Arts. They are expected to be fully informed and appreciative of 
aurrent work in the various fields of art, including architecture. Many have 
neglected to inform themselves and thus colleges and universities have had 
no dominant leadership when the time came to consider new construction. 
Others, though well-informed, have not been in positions of authority. If the 
att faculties cannot show a positive clear-cut front on this issue and cannot 
make their opinions felt the same poor work will continue to be done. 
Certainly to be proficient in one of the Fine Arts requires consistency and 
knowledge in all. 

With intelligent and sympathetic support the challenge to the architect 
becomes even greater. It is up to him to establish the value of creative 
thought. It is up to him to prove that present day problems can be solved by 
present day minds with no sacrifice in performance, economy and beauty. 





DISCUSSIONS IN THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE* 


By Elizabeth Ussachevsky 


N AN era when political belief has been superimposed upon so much 

artistic expression, the artist’s responsibility is to isolate orthodoxy from 
truly democratic forms of belief; this was one opinion expressed in a group 
discussion of foreign artists who recently visited the United States. “All 
through the ages the genius of the artist has held a looking glass before so- 
ciety; by representing the intellectually better part of his country and by 
expressing himself freely and candidly, and by being open to all that is pure 
and sincere, he gives an example to his fellowmen who are often struggling 
with insincere and narrow-minded ideas,” was another's conception of the 
artist's responsibility to society. The discussion was one of several held at the 
close of the three-month visit to this country of nineteen young artists. 

The 1950 International Arts Program of the Institute was made possible 
through a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, and included artists from 
Austria, Colombia, Finland, France, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

After a two-week period of orientation in New York City the artists 
visited art centers in various parts of the country. A great diversity of 
observation in their various fields, and sometimes actual working experience, 
was compressed into their brief visit. An Advisory Board, including practicing 
artists, critics, and representatives of the theatre, painting, and sculpture, 
arranged individual programs according to the objectives, backgrounds, and 
interests of each artist. 

To digest their observations, all were back in New York for the final two 
weeks. Here informal meetings were arranged for them to talk over and test 
the validity of their impressions of American art, to ask questions about 
American concepts and practices, and to discuss the significant differences 
between their culture and our own. The meetings were planned also to 
encourage a continuing exchange of ideas between American and foreign 
artists, and to strengthen the cultural bonds among the countries represented. 

It was generally agreed that the most stimulating of these informal 


* Reprinted from News Bulletin (Vol. 26, No. 4) for January 1, 1951, published 
by the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New York. 
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meetings was the closed session which the entire group had with Eleanor 
Roosevelt. The visitors were encouraged by Mrs. Roosevelt's simplicity of 
manner and her frankness to unburden themselves about many things that 
had perplexed them in the United States. Her frank replies, her warmth, 
graciousness and poise gave a sense of ease and good will. 

In order to encourage a lively and informal flow of talk, most of the meet- 
ings were limited to ten persons in addition to the visiting artists. An excep- 
tion was made in the final discussion meeting which was attended by the 
entire group, with author Glenway Wescott as moderator. 

A diverse group of Americans, representative of various genres and aspects 
of their fields of art, participated. In music, for example, composers, music 
educators, conductors, and an administrator from the management of a metro- 
politan symphony orchestra were included. At one large, general meeting on 
theatre problems, such notables as Lillian Hellman, Valerie Bettis, and others 
spoke in a panel discussion. 


Expressionism and Non-Objectivism 


The discussions usually concerned prevailing trends in contemporary 
American art, and a comparison of American and European art. In painting, 
Theo Bitter of the Netherlands said that the European younger generation 
was now painting in an expressionistic-abstract manner which he felt was more 
important than the non-objective or purely abstract form he detected in most 
of the young American painters. However he had found many artists in the 
United States using the former expression, among them Stefano Cusumano, 
Sam Adler, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and Ben Shahn.* 

Rosalia Chladek of Austria and Guillermo Keys Arenas of Mexico raised 
the question of the difference in the style of dance in their countries and in 
this. Miss Chladek felt that here the emphasis was on technique rather than 
upon expression, and that the reverse was true of European dance. But the 
American and foreign dancers agreed that dancers of all nationalities were 
basically concerned with the search for new movement to express feeling 
rather than to repeat the movements now identified with a given feeling. 

The group of musicians felt that national qualities were detectable but 
almost indefinable in contemporary compositions; that American character- 
istics (excluding folkish elements) might be traced to a feeling of exuber- 
ance, distinguishing American from European music. 

Throughout the discussions, the problem of finding specific American 


* See further, Contemporary Documents, p. 267. (Ed.) 
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qualities in art forms was resolved into the conclusion that in every field there 
are minor variations attributable to national differences, but that today’s artists 
—American, European, and Eastern—share a universal style. 

The visiting artists pointed out that the work of contemporary Americans 
is very little known in Europe. Robert Adams, a painter and sculptor from 
Great Britain, said that the English artist can enjoy a far greater international 
reputation because his works are circulated abroad. The visiting musicians 
commented upon European ignorance of contemporary American music. Com. 
posers of the generation of Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, and Roy Harris 
are slightly known to European audiences but only through a few works; the 
work of younger American composers, however, is completely unknown. 

A young architect from Mexico, Carlos Contreras Pages, who had received 
part of his schooling in the United States, reported that architects the world 
over knew of the effect of the importation of famous contemporary European 
architects, such as Walter Gropius, upon the development of architecture in 
this country. They were not aware, however, of how far the young architects in 
the United States had developed beyond the period of European influence. 

All the artists expressed their interest in taking news of American de- 
velopments back to their own countries—reports stressing the vitality and pro- 
ductivity of American art. At the same time they repeated the question of why 
the United States Government or individual organizations did not bring 
American creative work directly to the people of their countries. 

Throughout the meetings both American and visiting artists expressed 
concern over their responsibilities in the tensions and crises of the present-day 
world. The writers, in particular, emphasized the fact that the most serious 
problem for critics and writers today was to express universal values. All 
agreed that through their various forms of expression these universal values 
should be reiterated so that the humanistic tradition within the fine arts might 
survive. 


ap en => am Geb jae 6a ane om 





POSTWAR ART IN GERMANY 


By Bernard Myers 


ERHAPS the most astonishing aspect of the postwar artistic situation in 

Germany is its complete lack of direct response to the conditions of the 
time. We may assume that the preponderant interest in various forms of 
abstraction, chiefly abstract surrealism and abstract expressionism, represents 
an attempt to escape from the unpleasant realities of a bombed out world. At 
the same time, we must contend with a considerable quantity of middle-of-the- 
road painting and sculpture, pleasant subjects done in a pleasant manner, that 
clutter the annual exhibitions of Kunstvereine throughout Germany. In their 
own way these also fall into the category of refusing to face reality. 

If we look back to the last postwar period, when different forms of 
emotive and strident expression came into their own, when New Objectivity 
cut through the sham of profiteering and middle class complacency, when art 
was a direct and violent protest against physical, moral, and political condi- 
tions, we are surprised at the apathy and indifference of today. Yet we must 
reckon with the fact that even today’s art is a reaction to its milieu, a milieu 
considerably different from that of the early twenties. 

In the previous period of defeat, there was still a visible physical environ- 
ment, a more or less progressive government with a few tattered revolutionary 
ideals remaining and a situation in which the Germans were on their own, 
struggiing to emerge from the chaos of war and inflation. The situation today 
is vastly different. All of West Germany is occupied but—what is more im- 
portant—it is eating, and eating well. Although German economy is still in 
the process of re-establishing itself, the food problem is well taken care of, 
thanks to the Occupation powers, so that a convulsive and agonizing struggle 
has been avoided. Neither inflation nor its concomitant dislocation is in 
evidence. 

Yet one can hardly look about any of the larger cities without realizing 
that a great deal has happened. When I revisited Germany in the summer of 
1947, it was an unforgettable experience of desolation with city after city 
standing in absolute ruin. By 1950, during my second postwar trip, things 
were just beginning to be cleaned up and although in some areas strenuous 
efforts were being made to put things to rights physically, there were many 
places indeed where rebuilding seemed virtually impossible. This is the 
psychological landscape which the modern German artist has for milieu. 
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Another and perhaps decisive factor operating on the outlook of the 
average German at present is the conviction that he is living in a temporary 
world which at any moment may be disintegrated once and for all. Looking 
at things this way, there is very little incentive to struggle, little hope in what 
he sees about him, and very little to expect from the future. It is scarcely 
to be wondered that German art is ecaping into various types of abstraction 
or into gentle lyricism. 

Considering the fact that for thirteen years modern art in Germany was 
under an interdict, the quality of work now being done is exceptionally high. 
True, the kind of master who existed in the days of Die Briicke or Der Blaue 
Reiter has not yet emerged, but the youth is just beginning to be trained again 
and, to some extent, by the veterans of the twenties. 

Among these significant survivors we find Karl Hofer, Karl Schmidt. 
Rottluff, Gerhard Marcks, Erich Heckel, and Max Pechstein, who are teaching. 
Others include Otto Dix, Xaver Fuhr, Emil Nolde, Renée Sintenis, Willi 
Baumeister, Karl Caspar, Max Kaus, and Alfred Kubin. Both the teachers 
and the non-teachers continue to work and to that extent furnish a valuable 
link with the past. Although many of them have changed their styles markedly 
since the old days, they are still men and women of high professional com- 
petence and in that sense furnish an excellent foundation on which progress 
can be made. 

To those familiar with the pre-Hitler German development, it may be of 
interest to see what has happened to some of the survivors of that epoch. 
Among the Briicke members, Schmidt-Rottluff is today perhaps the most satis- 
factory painter, having developed a strong emotive fauve style during the 
thirties—during the period when he was officially forbidden to paint. Heckel 
and Pechstein have become more conventional in their approach, especially 
the latter, although a recent traveling retrospective of Heckel’s work was 
quite impressive. Nolde, the ancient of this school now in his eighties, is 
still painting powerfully, playing interesting variations on his earlier work. 
A 1950 show in Cologne of his works of the past ten years or so was very 
exciting. 

Willi Baumeister and Xaver Fuhr, among abstract painters, find them- 
selves working in a manner quite suitable to the times. Among the surviving 
sculptors of the past generation, Gerhard Marcks, Renée Sintenis, and Ewald 
Mataré are still working on a very effective level. Dix, among the former New 
Objectivity painters, has now turned toward a mystic religiosity quite dif- 
ferent in its diffuse form. Alfred Kubin in Austria has been quite ill for the 
past few years and is no longer active. 
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Hofer, who suffered more than most artists due to the almost complete 
loss of his early work through bombardment, has been teaching, editing a 
magazine, and gradually finding his way toward a new style. No longer trying 
to reproduce his old paintings with rather unsatisfactory results, Hofer has 
evolved a new, more abstract type of expression filled with overwhelming 
loneliness. 

Among the exiles, Campendonk has returned to Germany from Amster- 
dam where he had been teaching during the Hitler period. Feininger in New 
York, Kokoschka in London, and the recently deceased Max Beckmann in 
St. Louis and New York, have spread the message of expressionism to a 
young generation here. 

Among those who have died since the end of the war are George Kolbe 
and Oskar Moll. Others who died during the Hitler period itself were 
Kirchner, Klee, Schlemmer, Rohlfs, Barlach, and Kandinsky. 

In painting today, a number of names may be singled out as character- 
istic of what is happening. Ernst Geitlinger (b. 1895), who lived for many 
years in the U.S. working with the painter-designer Winold Reiss, has been 
a theatre artist since 1919. His most typical works are related in style and 
feeling to Chagall. Geitlinger’s interest in the imaginative surrealism of 
Chagall is characteristic of a great many contemporary Germans, e.g. Alex- 
ander Camaro (b. 1901). 

Ernst Wilhelm Nay (b. 1902), who has worked with Hofer and Munch, 
is one of the best known of the younger Germans and may be classified as an 
abstract surrealist in the Masson sense. Very strong in emotive quality and 
unquestionably more than merely competent, Nay gives us the feeling of a 
certain derivative quality stemming from the other side of the Rhine, as is 
often indeed the case with the younger German artists. 

Other leading abstract surrealists include the extremely able Joseph 
Fassbender (b. 1903), the old master Willi Baumeister (b. 1889), Hans 
Thiemann (b, 1910), and the very effective Werner Gilles (b. 1894), a 
former expressionist. 

George Meistermann, another current celebrity (b. 1911), who studied 
under Nauen and Mataré gives forth a violent abstract expressionism. His 
recent prize-winning The New Adam, a feature of the 1948-1949 nation-wide 
competition among contemporary German artists (generously sponsored by 
Blevins Davis of Kansas City, Missouri), shows strong traces of Guernica. In 
this picture we feel quite clearly an unusually energetic desire to create a new 
world from the ruins of the old. 

Young Germans following the abstract expressionist path of Kandinsky 
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include the coloristically brilliant and original Fritz Winter (b. 1905), Louise 
Résler, and Gerhard Fietz (b. 1910). The best sculpture being produced is 
primarily abstract and is seen on its highest level in the work of Karl Hartung 
(b. 1908). Wire sculptures by Hans Uhlmann (b. 1900) are exciting, even 
if not altogether original. The work of the veteran Ewald Mataré is still 
outstanding. 

As to whether expressionism in the Briicke sense has continued into this 
era, one can point to the work of the northerner Karl Kluth (b. 1898), the 
Berliner Werner Scholz (b. 1898), and the Mainz painter Paul Strecker 
(b. 1900), who represent the generation immediately following that of the 
Briicke people themselves and generally developed during the twenties. More 
recent expressionists of this type may be found principally among graphic 
artists and include Edwin Maier (b. 1911), Alfred Wais (b. 1905), and Hans 
Fahnle (b. 1903). 

When I asked Karl Schmidt-Rottluff during the summer of 1950 whether 
he felt that expressionism in the old sense still continued, he answered in the 
affirmative and cited his experience among the present crop of students. This, 
however, is true mainly for the Berlin area where he, Pechstein, and Hofer 
are teaching and where the sense of day-to-day struggle is far greater than 
elsewhere in Germany. From what I was able to observe in a few months, 
it is not the case in the Western Zone. 

As for the objective conditions for the art student, there are the various 
revived academies such as Berlin, Hamburg, Karlsruhe, etc., where first-rate 
instruction is available in painting and sculpture. Exhibitions of various kinds 
are increasingly frequent, both of the masters of German modernism and of 
the newer men as well. These are shown in the still small number of private 
galleries and in the various museums, most of which are in the process of 
rebuilding. 

The situation of the German museums is one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the postwar period. As is generally known, the art purge of 1937 
divested the German museums of most, if not all their modern works— 
except a number of graphics which could be hidden or pictures returned to 
their original private donors for safekeeping. The private collector was 
(except when he was Jewish or otherwise non-German) in a more favorable 
position than the museum, for his things were presumably not liable to con- 
fiscation. Moreover, he was able in many cases to extricate himself from these 
difficulties more readily than a public museum official. 

It is of course known that the Nazis sold a good many important paint- 
ings and sculptures at their infamous Lucerne auction in 1938, but it is less 
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known that private individuals in Germany could approach the appropriate 
Party official and buy for dollars or Swiss francs things that were slated either 
for destruction or sale out of the country. We have, then, a paradoxical situa- 
tion in Germany where many museums have far fewer modern things than 
private collectors and it is virtually impossible to get an all-over view of Ger- 
man development without visiting such collections as those of Frau Martha 
Rauert in Hamburg, Herr Sprengel in Hannover, and Frau Lange in Krefeld. 

Some museums, like the one in Frankfurt, have benefited from significant 
bequests since the end of the war which change completely the complexion 
of their modern assets. The Hagemann Collection in that museum, like the 
Haubrich Collection in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne, have made 
all the difference to those institutions. At the other extreme, the celebrated 
Folkwang Museum at Essen was not only stripped by the Nazis but bombed 
out as well, and is now located at Schloss Hugenpoet at a considerable distance 
from the city with but a fraction of its former possessions. Some museums 
have been forced to buy back from private people pictures which at one time 
belonged to the museums. 

These collections of modern German art, where they exist, are extremely 
important not only to the young painter and sculptor but to the general 
public and to the student of art history. The art-loving public, once a con- 
siderable factor in Germany, is coming to life again, if attendance at exhibi- 
tions and lectures is any symptom. Pressures from the right exist already in 
the form of middle-of-the-road art fostered in various parts of the country 
and by various conservative groups. The attitude of the right wing political 
patties is also anti-modern, although not yet on a significant scale. 

The situation of art history in postwar Germany is far from happy. Here 
the destruction of a generation of young men by the war, the suppression of 
honest historical intentions under the Hitler regime, have made for a serious 
lack of capable students. Similarly, the destruction of certain photographic 
archives during the Hitler period make the situation of the modern research 
student rather difficult. This is reflected in the relatively small number of 
books on art history published within the past five years and in the abysmally 
bad quality of certain of these, as well as the poor reproduction work that is 
still being done in many places. 

The shortage of books and periodicals on art is so serious that museum 
and university libraries are often far less equipped than the average American 
university teacher's private library. To some extent this situation is met by the 
various America Houses in German cities, which subscribe to a good number 
of art and architecture magazines and receive occasional copies of recent 
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American books on art. But these institutions have nothing to do with the 
university or museum world and do not have anything remotely resembling 
a working library. 

The America Houses perform the additional important function of 
exhibiting German and American painting, scenic design, photography, etc, 
The chief emphasis is on exhibits dealing directly with life in America; in 
the area of art the presentation of American accomplishment leaves a great 
deal to be desired. Due to U.S. governmental prejudice against contemporary 
art, it has not been possible to show the German public the scope and level of 
art in the U.S. A large scale exhibition of paintings by Grandma Moses left 
the Munich public somewhat bemused last summer, while the very decent show 
of American paintings offered by the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam some. 
how did not get to Germany. 

Although in general Europeans are still somewhat unwilling to accept 
American art as an independent expression, there is a large segment of the 
German public that is very much interested in everything pertaining to this 
country. This can readily be seen from the way in which American magz- 
zines and books are devoured by the various age levels. A tremendous hunger 
for cultural experience of all kinds: music, dance, cinema, and art—after the 
long period of drought—makes this a natural time for the presentation of the 
American cultural viewpoint. It is no longer a secret that America is the 
world’s leading producer in the material sense; this would be the time to 
show the other America. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Theo Bitter is a thirty-three year old Dutch painter, who is regarded as one of the 
foremost younger artists in the Netherlands. In 1949 he won the Jacob Maris Prize 
for the best painting done in The Hague during the last five years. He teaches at the 
Academy of Arts in The Hague. 

Lester Burbank Bridaham is Secretary of The Art Institute of Chicago, the author of 
Gargoyles, Chiméres, and the Grotesque in French Gothic Sculpture; assistant directot 
of the annual Old Northwest Territory Art Exhibit at the Illinois State Fair, a painter 
himself and a national director of Artists Equity Association. 

Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, well known Chicago photographer, designed the new 
photographic department at The Art Institute of Chicago. While serving as Technical 
Adviser in Charge of Research he has been carrying on research in color photography as 
applied to art museum problems. 

Lamar Dodd is Regents’ Professor and Head of the Department of Art, University 
of Georgia. As an artist he is represented in the major American museums and private 
collections, has won many national awards and served on the regional jury for the Metro- 
politan Museum's recent exhibition “American Painting Today.” 

Winston Elting was born in Winnetka, Illinois and trained as an architect at Princeton 
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THE ART MUSEUM AND CREATIVE 
ORIGINALITY 


By Thomas Munro 


N THIS second half of the twentieth century, there are few American 

educators who question the value of the art museum, and of related studies 
in art history and appreciation, for a liberal education and “cultural back- 
ground.” But there is still a lingering indifference or hostility toward it on 
the part of many American artists and art students. Some are still afraid of 
being made by it into mere imitators of the past. Some teachers of art, 
especially in secondary schools, rationalize this attitude in the current Deweyan 
terminology, by urging that the student’s art expression should “grow out 
of his direct experience,” and that “traditional forms should not be imposed 
upon him.” 

As commonly interpreted, this goes much farther toward free expres- 
sionism than Dewey himself ever went. It completely ignores his repeated 
emphasis on the value of looking at visual art as one kind of direct experience, 
and as material for original thinking. Learning, growing, and creating in the 
arts are achieved, not through avoiding aesthetic stimuli, but by welcoming 
them as one phase in active experience; then by reorganizing such experience 
in memory, imagination, and reflection. The fear of outside influence is a 
sign of timidity and insecurity. Many artists have not learned how to use 
tradition selectively and hence assume that it must be followed blindly or ig- 
nored, The contents of an art museum are not going to spring upon the aspir- 
ing artist, tie him down, and force him to copy them. They are suggestions 
which he is free to use or not, as he wishes. They are ladders by which he can 
mount upon the shoulders of the past, taking the work of older artists as a 
starting-point. 

The writer of this article had the pleasure of talking recently in France 
with both Picasso and Matisse, surely two of the most original artists of our 
time. In reply to his questions about the best methods of education for a 
young painter, both stressed the value of some (not too much) academic 
discipline as a starting-point for the student, and of observing art all his life, 
in museums and elsewhere. Their rooms are strewn with illustrated books on 
past styles, with here and there an original example of some unusual type of 
art, other than their own, They know their museums intimately, and have 
used them for decades as a source of inspiration. Both have achieved what 
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seem to the public as highly original styles, partly through selecting elements 
from past styles (especially unfamiliar ones such as Negro sculpture, Coptic 
textiles, and Persian miniatures) and partly through fusing these images with 
other observations and memories from life, in the crucible of an active, power. 
ful imagination. The result is not merely eclectic or imitative, but a creative 
use of tradition. “There is no danger for the original-minded student,’’ said 
Picasso, “in doing a conventional, academic task, such as starting to copy an 
old master. If he is original, he will probably not be able to copy it exactly; 
he will make something new of it whether he tries to or not.” 

On the other hand, if it were possible for an art student to avoid seeing 
hearing, or reading about past works, and any influence from teachers’ demon. 
strations and directions, what kind of art could we expect him to produce out 
of his “direct experience’ with the outside world? How far would his “crea. 
tive impulses” take him in translating the life about him and his feelings 
toward it into pictorial or sculptural form? Not much beyond an infantile 
stage, and not nearly as far as that of the later Ice Age cave painters, who 
already had a long artistic tradition behind them. How far could a student 
of musical composition go without hearing good music of his time? No 
amount of individual “creative impulse,’ of “inspiration” or “direct ex 
perience’’ outside the realm of art can suffice to produce a mature, original 
contribution to the world’s art today. The would-be artist must look at life 
and nature through the eyes of many other artists, through studying their 
works. He must alternate this with his own observations of nature and his 
own attempts to control his medium, over long periods of time, before he 
can develop in himself a real artistic personality, with something to say that 
has not been said before. Past art shows him how to select from the profusion 
of images that is constantly pouring in upon him, and how to translate and 
order them in terms of some particular medium, technique, and stylistic 
approach. With this as a starting-point, if he has the native ability, he can 
begin working out some new contribution to art. 

The romantic theory that creativeness comes entirely from within, or by 
communing with nature, had its value in freeing art from the rigid academic 
rules of the eighteenth century. But it is carried to absurd extremes by the 
contemporary student who fails to study past art with an open mind, by the 
teacher who fails to show it to him as an aid to creative experiment, and by 
the artist who pretends that he has never been influenced by any other artist; 
that he has thought up all his ideas completely by himself, or by studying 
nature. Whether he knows it or not, he has always learned to see nature 
through the eyes of older artists, and could never have imagined as he has 
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without their help. A teacher who fails to help his students see or hear the 
best available examples of the art they are trying to learn is depriving them 
of an essential prerequisite for success. He is merely throwing them back 
upon the poor artistic diet of magazine covers and grocery calendars for 
nourishment. 

At least four major factors go into the making of a really creative artist. 
One is innate endowment, physical and mental, including the will to create 
in spite of obstacles, and in spite of all temptations to easy, pleasant living. 
A second is general education, not necessarily advanced or scholarly, but 
enough to make him a part of some cultural group, with a share of its in- 
herited stock of basic skills, customs, beliefs, and attitudes. These need not 
be the dominant ones of the day; he may be part of an oppressed or rebellious 
minority group. But the atmosphere about him should be encouraging to art 
expression. Third is a chance to observe and be inspired by some of the art 
products of his own culture, and perhaps of other cultures ; to see or hear how 
his people have expressed themselves artistically; to feel himself in emotional 
sympathy with some of these expressions and eager to add his own voice to 
theirs, while others, perhaps, irritate him into angry counter-statement. Fourth 
is technical instruction by some skilled practitioner of his chosen medium. 
American students and teachers still rely too heavily upon this fourth factor, 
and not enough upon the third. 

Museums are of course not the only way in which a potential artist can 
acquire the art traditions of his group. If that group is a primitive or rustic 
one, he may find them only in the folk arts around him. In medieval Europe 
and India, cathedrals and temples were centers of the arts. In the larger 
American cities today, the student can see exhibits of current art in small 
galleries, and reproductions of some good art in magazines and Sunday 
newspapers. Many museums are still too much restricted to the long-dead past, 
and show little or no contemporary art, especially of experimental, avant- 
garde movements. But on the whole they are trying, with increasing success, 
to provide the public with a fair cross-section of the best in visual art of all 
major cultures and periods including the present one. 

Uncritical veneration of past art and a pedantic spirit of antiquarian 
scholarship are not favorable to present creativeness. There has been too 
much of both in art museums, as well as much timidity in exhibiting present 
radical experiments. It is understandable that a conservative institution should 
hesitate to give its full, immediate blessing to all such wild-eyed modernism. 
The wise solution, now being accepted by American museums, is to use cer- 
tain galleries as neutral forums for presenting and discussing controversial 
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experiments. One can show them without endorsing them as great or beautiful, 
so as to help the public study and make up its mind about them. 

By exhibiting and helping to sell the artist’s recent work, the museum 
aids creativeness in the most practical of ways. Its educational work, in 
courses and gallery talks for persons of all ages, is devoted less to rhapsodic 
praise than in former years, and more to helping people recognize the distinc. 
tive features, values, and limitations of each example—especially of the diffi. 
cult, unfamiliar ones, exotic and contemporary. 

Students come to the museum to look, listen, sketch, and take notes; 
seldom now to make complete, exact copies. They consult exhibits and refer. 
ence files there as an author uses a library: for material to be freely worked 
over elsewhere. No doubt the art museum can be of more use to American 
artists, students, and art teachers in the future, by trying more actively to meet 
their needs. But up to the present they have not begun to make full use of the 
resources it now puts at their disposal. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


(Continued from page 256) 


University, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; and the American School at Fontainebleau. 
He has been in private practice since 1936 and the designer of Maryville College Fine Arts 
Center. 

Frederick Hard was for some years Professor of English and Dean of Newcomb 
College, Tulane University. He has been President of Scripps College, Claremont, 
California, since 1944. He has held a Research Fellowship at the Huntington Library, is 
a member of the Committee on Qualifications of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate, and one of 
the editors of the Pacific Spectator. 

Henry Koerner was born in Vienna, attended Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, and served 
with the Armed Forces during and after the war. He won first prize in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Cancer Poster Contest, and the Temple Award of Pennsylvania's Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1949. 

Charles Rufus Morey is the distinguished Marquand Professor of Art and Archaeology, 
Emeritus, at Princeton University, and was Attaché for Cultural Relations at the United 
States Embassy in Rome, 1945-1950. 

Thomas Munro is Curator of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art, Professor 
of Art at Western Reserve University, and Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and An 
Criticism. He is author of The Aris and Their Interrelations. 

Bernard Myers, formerly at New York University and recently Guest Professor of 
Art History at the University of Texas, is the author of Modern Art in the Making. Under 
a Bollingen Foundation grant he has recently completed a history of German Expres- 
sionist painting. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ussachevsky is Associate on the Arts Program, in the Institute of 
International Education’s Division of Specialized Personnel. She is a graduate of the 
University of Washington, has done graduate work at American University. She has 
worked in the Displaced Persons Division of the Church World Service, and has taught 
at the Putney School in Vermont. 





THE SUCCESSFUL DUPLICATION OF 
COLOR SLIDES* 


By Lester Burbank Bridaham and Clarence Buckingham Mitchell 


ERIOUS problems now confront the art instructor who wants to show 

his students accurate color slides of works of art. The present in- 
accuracies in color slides, both 35 mm and 31, x 41/4, result from two causes: 
errors in the original color transparency and additional errors made in dupli- 
cating such color transparencies. While the conscientious instructor is faced 
with presenting these inaccurate slides, his attitude is either that he shows 
them, at the same time aware of and apologizing for the errors, or he accepts 
them because there is nothing better, or in some cases, he refuses to use color 
slides at all because they are so inaccurate. 

Examples of bad and good color slides used by the Art Institute of 
Chicago since the beginning illustrate all types from unsatisfactory early ones 
to the latest improved processes just released last fall. Today, after two years 
of research, we are able to present some new developments, resulting in im- 
proved quality which we hope will be useful to instructors in art departments 
of universities and colleges and to museums. 

The first series of color slides made for the Art Institute were hand- 
colored, an artist’s individual interpretation in a faulty technique. Although 
bright and attractive in tone, they were very inaccurate. Bad as these false 
renderings were for the audience, they were even worse for the professional 
users, who were conditioned to light slides and grew to prefer them to more 
accurate ones. Later, when the slides were improved and made more accurate, 
they missed the false glow of the hand-colored specimens. 

After the hand-colored slides, a different technique was used to produce 
three-color dyed separation transparencies—a kind of sandwich registered and 
attached together. The dyes in this sandwich discolored with time and the 
registered transparencies warped, rendering the slides useless. The next process 
was Kodachrome, which allowed color photographs to be made in the museum 
and sent out to be developed. Kodachrome still dominates the color slide 
dealers in the East, who furnish the majority of slides to universities, colleges 
and museums. Kodachrome color errors result both from inaccuracies in the 


* From a paper read at a special session on Art Films and Slides, at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the College Art Association, January 31, 1951. 
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transparency itself and also through increased errors in copying. These errors 
occur both in 35 mm and in 344 x 4% slides, In this discussion the 
31%, x 41% slides used in this research will be stressed since a wider variety of 
new film material is available in that size than in 35 mm film. 

Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, Technical Adviser in Charge of Re. 
search, and Richard J. Brittain, Head of the Photographic Department, at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, began research in color photography some three years 
ago. Their first project was to check Kodachrome film to uncover existing 
inaccuracies. In the course of the investigation the then new Ektachrome film 
was compared with Kodachrome in order to test the qualities of each. It was 
found that Kodachrome film gave a false spotlighting to a painting or other 
work of art increasing the contrast, reducing the range of values in areas 
where form is expressed, falsely rendering blues and greens, making them 
darker in value and dimming their brilliance. It was discovered that even in 
cases where greens and blues did not exist, Kodachrome was disqualified 
because of the increase in contrast and the errors in the value range. Ekta- 
chrome film offers several advantages in that it can be processed by the 
photographer himself, thus reducing processing variations. Ektachrome film 
is superior to Kodachrome in providing an accurate value range and a much 
truer rendering of the blues and greens. Comparative tests made on paintings 
from the Art Institute collection have proved the advantages of Ektachrome 
slides over Kodachrome. At the present time all color slides made at the Art 
Institute are done in Ektachrome, none in Kodachrome. 

The-instructor who compares Kodachrome with Ektachrome slides may 
at first glance find it difficult to prefer the Ektachrome to the Kodachrome of 
a painting which has low values, for the Ektachrome will give a truthfully 
dark rendering of a painting which is dark. There is no doubt that the average 
person in comparing the two without reference to the original painting would 
prefer the brightness of a Kodachrome slide. But the ultimate aim of color 
slides is to have them as near as possible to the original. We must not forget 
that Kodachrome is preferred by the advertising agencies who make whiskey 
and toothpaste ads because it spotlights and dramatizes their product. In 
teaching the history of art, we are not concerned with such false emphasis. 

Many of the unsatisfactory characteristics of Kodachrome slides are in- 
creased when the master slide is copied. Those of you who have attempted to 
obtain slides of the recent foreign exhibitions, such as the Vienna Master- 
pieces, realize how many had to be discarded before a usable selection could 
be secured. We must not forget that we cannot expect slide dealers to improve 
their quality. We are happy to report that as of June 1, 1951, no more profes- 
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sional Kodachrome film will be manufactured—the sole output will be in 
35mm (which retains all misleading qualities previously noted). 

Further research at the Art Institute proved that the duplication of 
Ektachrome slides by making a mask for each one was entirely unsatisfactory 
due to the difficulties involved and the impermanence of the sandwich. Last 
fall we were able to experiment with the new Ektacolor Print transparency 
film, and the results have proved conclusively that this is our greatest. hope 
for the successful duplication of color slides. The process itself offers certain 
advantages in that, first, the Ektacolor negative is made from the original 
painting. This master negative, when developed, has the complementary colors 
in the areas of the original work of art. The Ektacolor master film is placed 
above in an enlarger and the Ektacolor Print transparency film is exposed be- 
low. When developed in the same kind of a solution as the master Ektacolor 
negative, a color transparency results with the same accurate color properties 
as Ektachrome. It is an advantage to have this Ektacolor master negative in 
order that it may be filed and new slides run off from it whenever needed. 
If the resulting Ektacolor Print transparency film should lack certain colors, 
compensating filters for correction can be placed in the light stream from the 
enlarger to the film. The proper filters to use are determined by trial. In this 
way there is some control and also the possibility of correction when making 
duplicates. Once the proper filter combination has been found, an unlimited 
number of duplicates, all exactly the same, can be produced. 

We do not want to give the impression that this process is entirely 
simple. It is time-consuming and requires the use of a large set of compensat- 
ing filters, which are expensive, and a modern enlarger. Further research is 
also needed in order to test the application of Ektacolor Print transparency 
film to additional types of art objects. At present, we feel certain that it works 
satisfactorily on paintings, metal objects, polychrome sculpture and em- 
broideries. Color patch tests on Ektachrome and on Ektacolor Print trans- 
parency film placed side by side show close fidelity. Since we cannot depend 
upon the slide dealer to improve the quality of color slides of works of art, the 
College Art Association and similar organizations must be interested in the 
perfecting of new processes, such as Ektacolor Print transparency film, and 
should test them out in limited examples, with a view to approaching the 
slide dealers with a plan for the production of these slides and probable costs. 





CORRECTION: Hans Richter requests the correction of the spelling in the names of two 
well-known film makers in his recent article, “The Film as an Original Art Form” (C.A.J., 


Vol. X, No. 2, page 161). They are Maya Deren and Frank Stauffacher instead of 
“Major Deven” and “Frank Stanffather.” 





CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS 


A SENSE OF PURPOSE* 
By Henry Koerner 


HIS is not a plea for “Realism,” nor a criticism of ‘“Nonobjectivism,” 

but some of my very personal rationalizations, motives, perhaps justifica- 
tions, concerned with what I am doing, the only way I can do it. 

In my opinion, all art is abstract—abstract from reality. In appearance, 
I see the forms of art running the gamut from extreme objective (visual) to 
extreme subjective (style) reality without ever being completely one or the 
other. For me, there exists only profound abstraction, or superficial abstrac- 
tion independent of how far or how close the abstraction lies from objective 
or subjective reality. 

In Giotto (for me the greatest), I see an artist who, for the first time in 
Western painting, has freed himself of dogmatic, subjective reality in a 
unique way. With a perfect, subjective reality, with a profound, all-embracing 
Biblical philosophy, he discovered objective reality. To him, philosophy and 
reality—idea and object—were an inseparable whole. From then on, with the 
continued investigation into objective reality, subjective reality lost its unity. 
With this loss of the mystic story of the Bible and its physical and philosophi- 
cal implications, the painter lost a profound, universal image—something he, 
perhaps unconsciously, has tried to regain through a new, basic, subjective 
reality, or through a new, all-embracing philosophy. Even El Greco's religious 
mysticism is, to me, superficial in comparison to Giotto’s or even in comparison 
to El Greco’s own mysticism in his more world subjects. 

But, though the struggle between subjective and objective reality probably 
never will be decided, Cezanne, in modern times, proved that the same basic, 
mystic laws of profound abstraction (cubic, geometrical, linear flow) are true 
for the objective as well as subjective reality alike. 

It is pointless to argue that modern man’s subjective reality is a limited 
one and must inevitably end up in mannerism—that lasting art can only be 
created by the balance of subjective and objective reality—that modern 
achievement of a subjective reality is not through organic development, but 
through premeditated split from objective reality. On the other hand, it is 
equally pointless to argue that modern man is not able to create another all- 


* Reprinted from the catalogue of Henry Koerner’s one man show held at the 
Midtown Galleries, New York, in March, 1951. 
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embracing, objective symbolism, and, therefore, must, in this direction, end up 
with mere illustration—that his experimentation can only be successful in the 
direction of a subjective reality. It is pointless to dogmatize on what modern 
art should look like. Only the individual painter, not theories or trends, will 
have the final word. 

Instead of stating what my aims in painting are, it is more correct to 
show where my happiness and satisfaction in painting come from. 

As far back as I remember, I always had visual ideas, but all attempts to 
execute these ideas in a subjective direction were unsatisfactory for me. Look- 
ing back at them always left me with a bad taste even though I watched 
achievement of a style in others with admiration and envy. Thus, I distrusted 
my subjective reality. And, because of my obvious inadequacy of drawing 
ability, I feared reality and was, therefore, dissatisfied with my objective 
approach, too. 

But when overpowering events, experiences and, perhaps to me, unknown 
causes, forced strong images upon me, I had to change this stalemate. 1944 
was probably the time of the most decisive crisis of my life. I was forced to 
start in earnest to draw from reality. With the finishing of “Vanity Fair” in 
1947, the first period of my painting had ended. For the first time, in the 
painting, my attitudes became visible to me. 

In the process of realizing the idea, I am drawing more towards the 
clarification and not the mystification of its realities. By doing so, two insepa- 
rable factors are outstanding which need complete, satisfactory solution: one 
is juxtaposition ; the other architectural structure; one causing the other. 

Juxtaposition, in my paintings, is the conscious and unconscious assembly 
of familiar objects (nature and man-made) with human beings, who, in their 
attitude towards each other and the objects, mean something very deep to me— 
though they may be separated by time and space. This affinity manifests itself 
only as a result of personal experiences and persistent memories. 

The uninhibited drawing is inevitably the first record of the inner idea. 
Here, for the first time, subjective and objective reality come to grips. For 
this reason, absolutely nothing can substitute for this drawing. It usually 
contains the architectural structure which describes how the cubic space is 
used-up as well as geometrical pattern, placement of the figures, color values. 
I have to draw in order to make a painting, but I have to paint in order to 
make a drawing. 

It seems to me that I am satisfied only when the space is precisely de- 
scribed and completely confined so that the biggest space extension lies sug- 
gested behind the confinement. I feel a need for an ever-closeness and ever- 
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presence of each element in the picture so that everything becomes foreground 
and background at the same time. All this is perhaps, caused by the uncon- 
scious wish to achieve a maximum of time and space illusion with a minimum 
of actual space. (In my opinion, one of the most important motives in art.) 

While developing the painting step by step, I stay in constant contact with 
reality—to the point of obsession. The invention of a necessary flow-line, for 
instance, must be the discovery of an existing one in reality. This means the 
constant sacrifice of a subjective emotion in favor of a more objective truth 
because, for me, all invention, innovation and variation lie within reality. 

Thus, the juxtapositional idea of a face is not more important to me than 
its portrait likeness, nor its function as an element in the whole architectural 
structure. And, too, I must admit, there is unashamed satisfaction in being able 
to paint grass green. 

Sometimes, for short moments in the midst of tedious labor, a wave of 
great happiness comes over me. Perhaps I feel, in these moments, a sense of 
purpose in what I am doing and a joy to be alive. In the midst of a chaos of 
unconnected and nonsensical facts; in the midst of an ocean of specialized 
agencies and authorities; I am able to express a truth, myself, that cannot be 
expressed differently. Here, at least, I can be completely truthful and decisive 
in contrast to my daily compromise of the truth and indecisiveness. 

The lasting esthetic value in a painting is this expression of truth, not the 

painter's attempt to create an esthetic value in itself. The liking of one form 
of art or another is, possibly an unconscious agreement with this expressed 
attitude. 
What is the joy that is given by profound art? It is strength from a 
successful attempt by the artist to organize the chaos that at all times surrounds 
him, to create an extension of time within the limitation of life; it is the 
feeling of security that comes from defiance of ever-hovering doom and death, 
and a sense of belief from the very concrete square of a simple picture formed 
out of a world of illusion. 





A EUROPEAN ARTIST SEES AMERICAN PAINTING* 
By Theo Bitter 


HE most prevailing trends in contemporary American paintings are non- 

objective or abstract and expressionistic abstract. William de Kooming, 
for example, seems to me an important representative of the former movement. 
So are Hilla Rebay, Leatrice Rose and Seong Moy. In the other group, the 
expressionistic abstract painters, I consider among others Cusumano, Adler, 
Knaths, Kuniyoshi, Burlin, and Ben Shahn, as representative. In Europe there 
are also numerable non-objective artists, but mostly belonging to the older 
generation. Fifteen to twenty years ago most young European artists painted 
in the abstract or non-objective manner. But with the younger generation of 
today, we see a different trend—expressionistic abstract. This is different from 
the expressionism of the period right after World War 1. This new form has 
much more organization, and that, to me, is the important lesson of the 
abstract painters. The value of the pure abstract art is recognized today by 
the expressionistic abstract painters. In most western European countries one 
finds this trend generally prevailing. It seems to me that in America, contrary 
to Europe, the younger generation is still working in the pure abstract or non- 
objective manner. However, as I said before, the expressionistic abstract move- 
ment is important too. 

Though there are minor varieties due to national differences, there is 
nothing really new to be found in modern painting in America, when com- 
pared with contemporary painting in Europe. Most important contemporary 
American artists are internationally oriented. Today's artists have a universal 
style as to form and colour, and in addition to that each artist has his typical 
national qualities. In recent years, due to distribution of reproductions and 
collections travelling all over the world, art has taken a general international 
form. So there is nothing really “New” in American modern art in comparison 
to Europe. 


* From a symposium of American and foreign artists, sponsored by the Institute 
of International Education in New York, December 4, 1950. 





letters to 
the editors 


DEar Sir: 


In the Fall, 1950 issue of the COLLEGE 
Art JOURNAL Mr. Robert Enggass has 
written an article about the “aesthetic 
limitations of non-objective painting.” 
Since he has used the term ‘aesthetic’ 
rather loosely, and has proceeded from 
what seem to be dogmatic theories of 
aesthetic value, I trust some counter com- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. Enggass does not substantiate what 
aesthetic limitations actually are. This is 
understandable because he does not estab- 
lish any reasonable criteria for aesthetic 
value beyond some references to the evo- 
cation of emotional history. The matter 
of art as communication has of course, no 
relevance to the problem of aesthetic 
value. Whether art communicates emo- 
tions, moral precepts, scientific data, or 
ideological directives is irrelevant; what 
is relevant is that it communicate ex- 
perience. Professor Pepper’s admirable 
statement of the contextualist definition 
of aesthetic values: “voluntary vivid in- 
tuitions of quality’? can serve to place 
this kind of discussion upon a sounder 
basis. The experimental locus of aes- 
thetic value should be emphasized 
rather than its residence in certain kinds 
of stimulus objects (in this case represen- 
tational paintings). Of course, different 
kinds of art occasion different reactions, 
but the aesthetic is characterized not so 
much by extensity or quantity as by in- 
tensity. One cannot say, “Up to a point 
this picture is aesthetically potent, but it 


*Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of 
Criticism in the Arts (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949) p. 56. 


stops here because its elements are non- 
objective.” It either affords pragmatic or 
cognitive or aesthetic experience or it 
does not. 

The rather elementary distinction be- 
tween the time element in music and in 
painting proves nothing except that 
painting is not music. The analogies be- 
tween non-objective painting and music 
which artists point out should not be 
taken too literally. They are merely at- 
tempts to enlist support for the tolera- 
tion of something different in painting. 
It is rather for us to point out that the 
“non-objective” designations of musical 
signs bear the same relation to the aes- 
thetic situation as the non-objective de- 
signations of graphic signs. In this sense 
painting does possess the same power as 
music. 

The analysis of themes in Mondrian 
perhaps seem ludicrous, especially to those 
who feel that analysis when of a scien- 
tific or logical nature, destroys the pre- 
ciousness, the essence of art. However, 
one can only mention that analysis of 
themes (called iconology) is a very re- 
spectable and valuable activity when un- 
dertaken by scholars like Panofsky, 
Wind, and Hartt on the “accepted” art 
of the Renaissance. 

Mr. Enggass’ analogy between a smell 
machine and a non-objective painting is 
quite broad and suggests further irrele- 
vant analogies between cocktails and 
liquors, or between omelettes and raw 
eggs. He implies the inability to dif- 
ferentiate complex patterns in non-objec- 
tive paintings. I fail to see why non- 
objective painting has less pattern or less 
structure than representational painting. 
It seems that the very same plastic means 
are involved, the difference being in the 
established cultural connections of the 
plastic means. 

The assumption of the article is that 
non-objective painting is devoid of “ref- 
erence to the material world.” This is a 
profound, but alas, popular error. Non- 
objective painting has definite references 
to the material world, but these refer- 
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ences are to qualify relations in the ma- 
terial world. It is the combination and 
rearrangement of quality relations in the 
real world which so many persons resent ; 
the effort involved in their apprehension 
is characterized by phrases like “labori- 
ous process of disentanglement” and 
“interesting intellectual game.” There is 
no question that it is difficult to be 
weaned from artistic pablum. Notwith- 
standing controversial figures like Jack- 
son Pollock (and he is hardly the case 
for or against non-objective painting) 
Klee, Kandinsky, and others have made 
vast contributions to our fund of aesthetic 
goods. 

One must not assume that the signifi- 
cant import of the formal elements in 
painting is only accessible to psychologists 
of the Vienna school. Many others are 
able to see formal elements functioning 
on other than symbolic erotic levels. In 
fact, most non-objective painters have at- 
tempted to use aesthetic signs which were 
least dependent upon cultural accumula- 
tion and based fundamentally upon the 
data of the physiology of perception. 
From these data, suggested more likely 
by Gestalt psychology, they have built 
their structures of quality relations. The 
symbolism of the subconscious is not in 
question here. That has been more the 
province of the neo-Surrealists. Psycho- 
analytic symbolism and freudian criticism 
is just a red herring as far as most non- 
objective painting is concerned. 

Throughout his paper Mr. Enggass 
makes references to emotional evocation 
so that one almost assumes that for him 
this phrase represents a condition, per- 
haps the sine qua non of aesthetic value 
and possibly artistic relevance. Unques- 
tionably emotions are more quickly and 
easily aroused in the presence of a paint- 
ing which depicts some stirring event. 
However, it is the particular virtue of 
good non-objective painting that it 
arouses emotion because of the affective 
value of its signs alone, rather than be- 
cause of the affective value of what the 
signs designate. From an aesthetic view- 
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point there is evidence that the art ob- 
jects of very distant epochs can only be 
approached by us via their affective 
signific meanings. Even when scholarship 
presents us with the function and ico- 
nology of Chou bronzes, our time can ex- 
perience these artifacts aesthetically only 
by responding to the affective hints of 
the signs themselves, while archaeology, 
philology, and art history assist our per- 
ceptions. The same vision extended to the 
present reveals non-objective painting 
as presentation at a greater cultural dis- 
tance than representational painting, but 
none the less aesthetically potent. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND BurRKE FELDMAN 


Sir: 


I should like to enter a rebuttal to 
Mr. Enggass’ article in the Fall issue of 
the JouRNAL, “Aesthetic Limitations of 
Non-Objective Painting.” Writing only 
as a working artist, and not as an art 
scholar it seems to me that Mr. Enggass 
includes as non-objective artists men like 
Gottlieb and Stamos who to my mind are 
very objective artists indeed. Further, 
Gottlieb and Stamos are engaged in ex- 
actly the objectives that Mr. Enggass 
“enjoins” artists to follow in the con- 
cluding sentence of his critique, i.e., 
“The most rewarding direction for the 
contemporary artist lies in the further 
development and humanization of these 
potentially broader techniques.” 

Consider the titles for the paintings by 
Gottlieb in his current exhibition at the 
Kootz Gallery, “Male and Female,” 
“Morning,” “Evening,” “Labyrinth,” 
“Castle,” “Omens of Spring,” etc., these 
paintings have definite subjects and most 
certainly human objectives. Some typical 
Stamos’ titles are “Ancestral Worship,” 
“Altar,” and “Symbolic Landscape.” I 
feel that men like Gottlieb and Stamos 
and others, to be sure, are attempting to 
penetrate and expose certain deep-seated 
and universal human emotions. These 
artists are also concerned with their own 
personal poetry and of course, with their 
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own personal handling of color, form, 
line, texture, etc. 

It was my understanding, that non- 
objective painting contained no recogniz- 
able subject and in fact, eschewed all 
subject objectives. How then, can Mr. 
Enggass base his article in substantial 
part upon the work of humanistic, ob- 
jective artists, terming them non-objec- 
tive, when, as I see it they are indeed 
objective painters? 

As for Jackson Pollock who is a non- 
objective painter, I enjoy his painting; I 
don’t find it difficult to read his music. 
I admire him because he is enlarging the 
frontiers of painting. And, incidentally, 
a painter doesn’t have to be all things 
to all men. Norman Rockwell who does 
covers for the Saturday Evening Post 
certainly has a larger audience than Jack- 
son Pollock, yet I find Mr. Rockwell ar- 
tistically unrewarding and prefer Jackson 
Pollock. 

Finally, I feel that the work of Gott- 
lieb and Stamos deals with humanity as 
much as Norman Rockwell does, only 
with different artistic objectives and 
with different humanistic objectives. Mr. 
Rockwell paints surface humanity; Gott- 
lieb and Stamos penetrate into universal 
human psychology. I think the final 
answer to Mr. Enggass is that the bulk 
of all art criticism eventually catches up 
with the avant-guard of whatever cen- 
tury, thirty to fifty years after it is issued. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN 


SIR: 

Frederick M. Logan's attempt in his 
“Kindergarten and Bauhaus” to evaluate 
different approaches to visual education 
in their historical continuity is certainly 
most welcome. Through the obsession 
to prove every idea new and original, 
much of the most valuable work of the 
past is unjustly forgotten. But it might 
be permissible to redefine a few of the 
terms used in the article on “Kindergar- 
ten and Bauhaus” as they present them- 
selves to those who witnessed their 
origin and their initial application. 


“The amazing relationship to contem- 
porary art and art education” of which 
Mr. Logan speaks, exists actually only 
in the interpretation of Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten program through Elizabeth Pea- 
body in 1870. This amazing woman 
found eighty years ago words that went 
far beyond Froebel’s own comprehension 
of the creative impulse in children. One 
of the basic tenets set forth by Froebel 
was that the child’s “individual tend- 
encies and activities are organized and 
directed through the uses made of them 
in keeping up cooperative living .. . 
taking advantage of them to reproduce 
on the child’s plane the typical doings 
and occupations of the larger maturer 
society into which he is finally to go 
fash. ost 

This basic principle, as interpreted by 
Elizabeth Peabody, could produce a “‘har- 
monious play of heart and mind in the 
endeavor to conform the outward show 
of things to the desires of the mind.” 
But in lesser hands—and they -were the 
majority—the “gifts” and “occupations” 
became a deadly straight-jacket to the 
child's creative originality. Their worst 
consequence were the miniature dustpans, 
brooms, dishpans, and cooking utensils 
of the Montessori Kindergartens that 
stifled the child’s active imagination with 
a duty-bound pedestrian usefulness. But 
even less extreme patterns—meaning 
Froebel’s own geometric “gifts’’—had a 
deadening effect if they became, as was 
the case in most routine kindergarten pro- 
grams, the convenient center of the 
child’s activities. The sewing “from hole 
to hole” (and how painful it was when 
the paper broke in the process of unravel- 
ling a wrong stitch!), the minute copy- 
ing of the perforated figures, the wres- 
tling with the prescribed “standard con- 
structions,” and finally, as the crowning 
ordeal, the “rigid discipline” of drawing 
with “academic excellence,” were stunt- 
ing experiences. They are far removed 
from the principles of Bauhaus Educa- 
tion. 

The fact that a comparison between 
the Froebel program and the Bauhaus 
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program suggests itself at all is perhaps 
the best proof of the doubtful value of 
the original Froebel ideas for contem- 
porary visual education. Because the 
Bauhaus was a school for design appren- 
tices who had passed their high school 
years, while Froebel dealt with an age 
range from three to five years. Where 
the Bauhaus program was directed to- 
ward a maximum of creative conscious- 
ness, the Kindergarten was to act on an 
instinctual level. Where the Bauhaus 
strove as its FINAL RESULT toward 
disciplined self-expression, the Kinder- 
garten was to AWAKEN individuality. 
But instead of doing so it 1) killed 
sensorial responses by “aiding the mind 
to abstract essential qualities of objects.” 
A child comprehends by loving what it 
sees and touches. The geometric blocks 
and squares were unloved. 2) blunted 
sense discrimination through a “classifi- 
cation of external objects”. Where the 
world was neatly arranged in cubes, cuts, 
tablets, and slats, the importance and in- 
finite richness of the free natural form 
could never be comprehended. 3) created 
a fatal illusion of “fundamental truths 
through simple application” that did not 
prepare the child for the only existing 
truth that all vision and all form are 
relative and processual. 

It is not possible here to give a full 
survey of the Bauhaus principle to prove 
its essential difference—even on an adult 
level—from the ‘“‘classical art academy 
for little children”. A few sentences from 
the original Bauhaus program, concern- 
ing the “Vorlehre” (Foundation 
Course), must suffice: 

“Observation and representation form 
the core with the intention to produce 
recognition of the ideal identity of form 
and contents.” 

“The most important task is the libera- 
tion from dead convention in favor of 
individual experiences and revelations.” 

“The definition and evaluation of in- 
dividual means of expression must be 
achieved before anything else.” 

“Exercises possess an artistic quality 
only insofar as every original and organi- 


cally developed expression of an individ- 
ual forms the basis of that certain crea- 
tive pattern we call art.” 

The emphasis here rests on two 
points: the notion of content and the 
notion of individual freedom of expres- 
sion. Both are absent in the classical 
Kindergarten plan for manual educa- 
tion. The sensorial exercises, mentioned 
as a connecting link between the Froebel 
plan and the Bauhaus, are strongest 
proof of this statement. There are never 
two handsculptures alike in the Bauhaus 
program. Each one is as individual as 
are the lines in the palm of the student's 
hand. No two paper structures or tactile 
charts are the same, nor are the two- 
dimensional exercises in free-flowing ink, 
in basic perspective, in the warping of 
the plane. Because—and here at last we 
come to the one decisive point of affinity 
between Froebel’s IDEAL (if not his 
execution), and that of the Bauhaus— 
only by realizing his unique individual 
capacity to the fullest, can the design 
student make a maximum contribution 
to the common good. 

Friedrich Froebel had hoped that his 
Kindergarten program would be a 
“means of improving the world through 
adults who had been in kindergarten 
and who would be superior citizens to 
all the millions of people whose child- 
hood had been blighted and misdirected.” 
Yet—while there was since 1910 no 
German town or village without a classi- 
cal kindergarten the century of the Froe- 
bel program produced Prussian Imperial- 
ism at its worst, and eventually the bar- 
barism of the Hitler regime. For those 
who took part in this educational pro- 
gram, it seems at least possible that 
Froebel’s “physical abstraction of a 
whole culture” contributed fatally to the 
schism in the German character that 
“abstracts” ideas from the actual living 
world of human relationships. The neat 
impersonality of the geometric “gifts”, 
whose pattern was so conveniently pre- 
meditated, might have furthered a lack 
of identification with the alter ego that 
characterizes totalitarian rule. 
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The Bauhaus had but ten years to 
change the influence which the “classical 
art academy for little children” had had 
on a whole continent. Its time was too 
short to produce more than a handful 
of outstanding teachers, and a nucleus 
of design that gave to mass production a 
human scale. But its main achievement 
was a refutation of the “academy” in 
the “classical” meaning of the term, 
whether it was devoted to Beaux Arts or 
to “the abstraction, classification, and 
simple application “of a child's creative 
individuality.” 

SiBYL MoHOLY-NAGy 


P.S.: The first Kindergarten in Amer- 
ica was founded by Mrs. Carl Schurz 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855. 


My DEAR SIR: 


One can but admire the conscientious 
championship of the austere standards of 
history which H. W. Janson of New 
York University expresses in his review 
in your Fall issue of two books, viz., 
LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO MODERN 
ART, and AN APPROACH TO MOD- 
ERN PAINTING, the former by Mary 
C. Rathbun and Bartlett H. Hayes; the 
latter by Morris Davidson. Certainly, 
anyone, so fortunate as I was in having 
a course in the HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN EUROPE, with Dr. Herbert Bolton, 
an historian, among university courses, 
never loses the conviction that the writ- 
ing of history—like matrimony— is not 
to be entered upon “lightly’’. 

Unfortunately—or so it seems to me— 
the reviewer overlooks the important 
point that in AN APPROACH TO 
MODERN PAINTING, Mr. Davidson is 
neither writing nor re-writing history. He 
is drawing upon history for material to 
develop “An Approach” to modern paint- 
ing. That the book accomplishes this pur- 
pose there is too much evidence for a 
defense to be necessary. Ask those who 
have used this book at the New School 
of Research or inquire of a large num- 
ber of intelligent and not un-educated 
readers and you will find evidence that 


many can say in regard to modern paint- 
ing, as a result of reading what Mr. 
Davidson has written, “Whereas (on 
this subject) I was blind, now I see”. 
One well-trained artist, in the academic 
way—graduate of Boston Museum Art 
school (if ome used the term “Grad- 
uate’) with further training in Paris 
wrote me, “Why wasn’t this book writ- 
ten forty years ago!” 

I agree fully that Morris Davidson's 
treatment of history is cavalier, but that 
the book is “a sorry failure’ seems to 
me a conclusion totally at variance with 
the facts. Far from being a failure, this 
book in a marked degree seems to be 
accomplishing the purpose “where unto 
it was sent’—and that purpose was not 
re-writing history but interpreting mod- 
ern painting. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STELLA Hope SHURTLEFF 
Lecturer for the Shurtleff 
Foundation 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 


Sir: 


Concerning exhibitions of so-called 
primitive art (C.A.J., Vol. IX, No. 3, 
p. 290), Mr. W. G. Constable of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, writes me 
that the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
London put on an exhibition of Pre- 
Columbian art in 1920, eight years be- 
fore the big exhibition at the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs in Paris. The London 
show was, according to Constable, or- 
ganized by T. A. Joyce and covered 
northwest America, Mexico, Peru and 
Central America. It included 346 objects, 
almost entirely from private collections 
in England. Joyce prepared the catalogue 
and wrote an introduction. The exhibi- 
tion attracted considerable notice in the 
press; and though technically not a pub- 
lic exhibition was in fact visited by a 
large number of people who were not 
members of the Club. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED H. Barr, Jr. 
The Museum of Modern Art 
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SIR: 

I enjoyed reading the article by Hugo 
Weber on “Teaching of Sculpture” in 
the Winter issue of the CoLLEGE ART 
JourNAL (Vol. X, No. 2, p. 147). The 
only thing that I seriously object to 
was his statement that the work of sculp- 
tors of interest today is experimental. I 
think it is a little bit silly to speak of 
important work as being experimental 
work, Obviously the sculptor may be 
experimenting when he makes a piece of 
work, but if the work is successful it is 
no longer an experiment. 

Many of us resent the glib way in 
which so many apologists for modern 
work throw the word “experiment” 
around. In the first place there is very 
little genuine experimental work, and 
I would insist that the minute an ex- 
periment is successful it ceases to be an 
experiment. I don’t see how one would 
call, say the work of Lipschitz, “experi- 
mental”. It is in no way tentative or 
reaching for something. It is there, an 
actual complete and successful work of 
sculpture. 

I have begun to read every issue of 
the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL carefully, 
and find it a most important national 
forum where artist and critic, teacher and 


student are all able to discuss mutual 
problems on equal terms. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN Roop 
University of Minnesota 


DEAR SIR: 

I am preparing a biography of the 
architect and engineer Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, 1764-1820, who lived and 
worked in the United States from 1796 
till his death. I am aware of the exten- 
sive material dealing with his life and 
works the Library of Congress, the Mary- 
land Historical Society, the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, and the archives of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and 
the archives of the Diocese of Baltimore, 
but I am extremely anxious to have ac- 
cess to any letters, drawings, journals, or 
notes by or about him which may be in 
other hands. 

I should welcome the opportunity of 
hearing from anyone who has such ma- 
terial. All correspondence will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and I will take the 
greatest care of and return any material 
that may be sent me. 

Sincerely yours, 

TALBOT HAMLIN 
Avery Hall, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 





THE 39TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT THE HOTEL STATLER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 
29-31, 1951 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
To THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION: 


For the last two or three years the directors have made an effort to enlarge and 
diversify the program of our meetings so that in addition to papers on subjects in the 
history of art, there would be topics dealing with other interests of college art teachers. 
A glance at the printed programs of 1950 and 1951 will reveal the extent of this 
diversification. I am certain, from the large number of favorable comments, that this 
kind of program is wanted by our membership. At the same time, it creates a number 
of disadvantages, hardships, expenses and puts before the officers problems which are 
difficult to solve. 

I have just been rereading the hundred or more questionnaires from the Wash- 
ington meeting, and they throw a sharp light on these problems. The most serious is 
that of the concurrent sessions and I think that a majority felt that the disadvantages 
were not offset by the widened range of the program. We cannot substantially reduce 
the program without neglecting certain fields. What fields should we neglect? Here 
there would be a very wide difference of opinion. In general, members of departments 
which offer courses in applied art would favor topics related to these subjects and dis- 
favor topics in the history of art at least when they are narrow and specialized. As a 
matter of fact the sharpest criticism of papers on history of art has come from the art 
historians, but they, quite reasonably, wish to see the quality of the papers improved 
rather than the number of sessions decreased. 

Our programs on art education have fizzled, and yet any thoughtful person must 
agree that art education, especially at the level of primary and secondary; schools, is of 
the greatest importance. Should we exclude this topic from our program because we 
have not been impressed by some of the speakers? 

There are the usual complaints against speakers exceeding the twenty minute time 
limit and one statement from a non-teacher who trusts that “our college lecturing is 
more polished than many of the presentations at the College Art Association meeting”. 
There seems to be a strong demand for devoting the history of art sessions to a special 
subject within the field rather than opening the meeting to any paper under the general 
chronological heading. 

There are suggestions for new topics such as Latin American Art, introductory 
courses, requirements for graduate degrees, and many others which, if followed up, 
would make it even more difficult to reduce the program. 

Concerning the headquarters hotel and the high prices of rooms and banquet, 
we are victims of a circumstance that our members may not fully understand. With the 
current demand for hotel space, we do not have much sales appeal to the management 
through booking of rooms alone. Their business method with conventions is to offer 
free of charge the meeting rooms and in return to sell a banquet and as many luncheons 
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as can be arranged. The minimum figures for these meals (luncheon, $3.00; banquet, 
$5.00), when compared with the average restaurant check, show clearly that the man- 
agement counts on making a profit here in return for the free use of the convention 
rooms. Thus, if we want convention rooms, we have to have a banquet. The big ad- 
vantage of these rooms is that members can move back and forth easily between con- 
current sessions. At Washington this advantage was only used once or twice because 
your President thought that members would prefer to meet in the various gallery audi- 
toriums. This turned out to have several disadvantages. 

How can we ameliorate these conditions and solve some of these problems in 
next year’s meeting? To begin with, I shall ask the officers to appoint a program 
committee within the next few weeks. Secondly, I shall turn over to them the question- 
naires from the last two years (they have been invaluable to me). Thirdly, I shall ask 
the program committee to seek advice from the membership and make every effort to 
improve next year’s meeting. 

One other point. The Association has accepted the fact that the teaching of art 
in colleges now includes practice of art as well as history of art and all the various 
ramifications between these two fields, such as appreciation, criticism, museum work, art 
education, etc. We have made our bid for membership from all of these fields and we 
accept the responsibility of meeting all their interests even if, in moments of crisis, 
they seem to conflict. We must encourage research and scholarship and maintain the 
high quality of the Art Bulletin, but we must also stand behind the fine tradition 
that the CoLtLece ArT JOURNAL has built up and furthermore, the time will soon 
come when we can speak of reaching the highest standards of creative art in the work 
of our faculties and their students. 

If the times ahead get tough and we are faced with a sharp decrease in member- 
ships and subventions, there are likely to be differences of opinion about our complex 
policy. It is my aim, while in office, to establish a tradition of unity so firmly that it 
will continue indefinitely. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. Hope, President 


March 27, 1951 


ATTENDANCE FIGURES 
Total attendance 
Colleges, Universities and Art Schools represented 
Museums and Galleries 
Periodicals 
Public Libraries 
Foreign Institutions 
Cultural Attaches 
Professional Art Organizations 
Miscellaneous 


MINUTES OF MEMBERS’ 39TH ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 
HELD AT THE HOTEL STATLER, JANUARY 30, 1951 


REPORT BY Mr. ODEGAARD 
Mr. Charles Odegaard, Director of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
on Mr. Crosby's invitation, made a brief talk to the members at the opening of the 


meeting, on the necessity of relating research dealing with the past to contemporary 
problems and of making its results available to Americans in general. Mr. Odegaard 
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also stated that on a recent visit to Capitol Hill he had discovered that Congressmen 
appeared completely unaware of the vital significance of the humanities. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Mr. Peter Magill, the Business Manager, gave the financial report for 1950. 
(See p. 279.) 

The funds of the Association are kept in three separate funds on our books, the 
General Fund, The Art Bulletin Fund, and the Reserve Fund. 

In the General Fund renewals and new membership income amounted to 
$18,500.00. We received $16,170.00 for book purchases; subscriptions, sale of back 
issues and advertising for the JouRNAL amounted to $1,800.00. Banquet receipts and 
miscellaneous income was $1,150.00 making a total income for the General Fund of 
$37,937.00. 

Expenditures from the General Fund were $13,760.00 for books. Printing and 
distribution of the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL was $4,360.00. Overhead and office ex- 
penses amounted to $3,250.00. Compensation (salaries and commissions), $7,300.00. 
Banquet, Board and Annual Meetings and Nominating Committee, $1,900.00. Insur- 
ance, membership promotion and accounting, $1,450.00. Making total expenditures from 
General Fund $32,050.00. 

There was an excess of revenue over expenditures amounting to $5,884.00. 

In the Art Bulletin Fund we received $1,045.00 interest on the Carnegie Corp. 
trust fund, $8,450.00 was received as contributions from sustaining and contributing 
institutions, sale of back issues and miscellaneous income amounted to $1,420.00, 
making the total receipts $10,925.00. 

Expenditures for this fund were printing, paper, plates and distribution $11,120.00. 
Editorial expenses were $2,200.00 making total expenditures $13,320.00. 

The excess of expenditures over revenue was $2,390.00. 

This amount deducted from the profit in the General Fund leaves a net gain 
of approximately $3,500.00. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to December 31, 1950 


New Memberships Cancellations 
Annual Annual 
Active Active 
Limited Limited 
Complimentary 


Individuals 
Individuals 268 _Institutions 
Institutions 81 
349 Foreign 
Foreign 66 Canadian 
Canadian 6. USA: 
U.S.A. 277 


349 


The total membership of Jan. 1, 1950 was 1,848 and on Dec. 31, 1950, 1,922, 
of which 259 are foreign. 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Magill’s report, Mr. Hope pointed out that 1950 was 
an unusually successful year for the Association, but that the present world situation 
will certainly mean the inevitable loss of some members and the curtailment of some 
of the subventions for the Art Bulletin. These facts, he added, have been taken into ac- 
count in drawing up the budget for 1951. The final statement will appear in the next 
JouRNAL. It was moved and seconded that the financial report for 1950 be accepted 
and the motion was carried. 

Mr. Hope congratulated Mr. Magill on his handling of Association business 
and the membership expressed its appreciation by warm applause. 

It was moved, seconded and voted that the actions of the Directors and of the 
Executive Committee during the year 1950 be ratified by the membership. 


THE FLABELLUM OF TOURNUS 


In the discussion preceding the above motion, Mr. Hope stated that $197.29, 
which was due Princeton University in return for funds contributed by Princeton to 
the publication of the monograph entitled The Flabellum of Tournus had been gen- 
erously returned by Princeton University to the Association as a contribution to a fund 
for publishing future monographs. 


THE Art BULLETIN 


Mr. Stechow, reporting for The Art Bulletin, stated that The Art Bulletin Index 
had just been published. This will enormously increase the usefulness of The Art 
Bulletin at home and abroad. Mr. Stechow, in the interest of economy, also made a 
plea to future contributors for clean copy and for a careful following of the notes for 
contributors. He also made a plea for new memberships and contributions from libraries 
and educational institutions. Finally, he thanked the managing editor of the Bulletin, 
Miss Margot Cutter, and the book review editor, Mrs. Phyllis Lehmann, for their 


devoted work during the past year. Mr. Hope, in turn, thanked Mr. Stechow and espe- 
cially for the fine issue dedicated to Professor Morey, which has recently appeared. 


THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 


Mr. Schmeckebier, reporting for the CoLLEGE ArT JOURNAL, stated that he had 
had a great deal of material to draw upon at the beginning of his term as editor, but 
that he has now, unfortunately, to solicit articles. He urged the members therefore to 
send in articles and also to send in their comments and criticism. He thanked Mr. Allan 
Weller for his excellent work as book review editor, and also Mrs. Helen Foss for the 
fine work which she has done for several years as news editor. This position she has 
recently had to resign. Mr. Schmeckebier has appointed Miss Virginia Worley of 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute to take her place. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, AND NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1951 


Ballots were cast for the slate of 1951, which consisted of Directors, Officers, and 
Nominating Committee. 83 votes were cast and 326 proxies. 


Officers to serve for 1951: 

President: Henry R. Hope 
Vice President: David M. Robb 
Secretary: Rensselaer W. Lee 
Treasurer: Mark Eisner 

Directors who will serve until 1955: 
John Coolidge, Fogg Museum, Harvard University 
Walter L. Creese, University of Louisville 
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Marian B. Davis, University of Texas 

George Kubler, Yale University 

Andrew C. Ritchie, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Nominating Committee for 1952: 

Sumner McK. Crosby, Yale University, Chairman 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr., Oberlin College 

Kyle Morris, University of Minnesota 

Esther I. Seaver, Dayton Art Institute 

Craig Hugh Smyth, Institute of Fine Art, New York University 


While the ballots were being cast, Mr. Hope stated that although he had con- 
sented to serve as President for another year (his third year in office which, as he 
pointed out, is one more than is customary) he may for personal reasons be forced to 
resign before the end of the year, in which case his place will presumably be taken 
by some member of the Board of Directors. 


AMENDMENT TO By-Laws 


It was moved, seconded and voted to approve an amendment to the by-laws whereby 
the business manager of the Association, as well as the officers, is authorized to approve 
bills for payment. 


UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Joseph C. Sloane spoke to the members on the difficult situation which 
has arisen at the University of California as a result of the requirement, endorsed by 
the Regents, that faculty members sign an oath stating that they are not Communists. 
After reading resolutions which had already been sent to the University of California 
by the American Psychology Association and the American Historical Society, he pre- 
sented the following resolution as one that might be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and transmitted to the faculty of the University of California, to Governor 
Warren, President Sproul, and Mr. John F. Neylan of the Board of Regents: 

“WHEREAS, The action of the Regents of the University System of California in 
regard to the so-called “loyalty oath” and subsequent problems -arising therefrom con- 
stitute a serious threat not only to the prestige of the University, but also to the 
accepted and traditional concepts of academic freedom and tenure, and 

WHEREAS, The promulgation of these same policies may encourage similar action 
elsewhere, and 

WHEREAS, The College Art Association of America, devoted to the highest 
interest of art education in this country views such actions and policies as both danger- 
ous and unjustified, 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Association hereby records its wholehearted 
support of the faculty of the University of California in its current fight for freedom 
and tenure, and 

Be it further resolved, That until proper principles of tenure be restored, the 
Association recommends to its members that they do not accept positions on the faculty 
or staff of the University, nor grant assistance in filling vacancies which may occur there, 
particularly those arising from the present situation.” 

In the course of the discussion it was urged by Mr. Crosby that the last para- 
graph dealing with the Association’s recommendations to its members that they should 
not accept positions on the faculty or staff of the University of California be stricken 
from the resolution. Mr. Crosby believed that in the light of information recently re- 
ceived from the University this last paragraph might actually do disservice to the 
faculty of the University of California. It was finally moved, seconded and voted that 
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the resolution as presented by Mr. Sloane be accepted and sent to California as described 
above. Mr. Kubler moved that if before the resolution was sent fresh information came 
to hand that might make it appear unwise to include the final paragraph of the resolu- 
tion, the Secretary of the Association be authorized to reword the resolution accord- 
ingly. The motion was seconded but defeated. 


New Business 


Miss Helen Franc, managing editor of The Magazine of Art, moved that the 
Executive Committee request the State Department to include the College Art Associa- 
tion among the organizations now being consulted on whether the United States should 
become a signatory to the UNESCO agreement on the importation into this country of 
educational, scientific and cultural materials, and that the Executive Committee be em- 
powered to urge the signing of this agreement should it deem this action advisable 
after studying the proposed document. She also moved that the Executive Committee 
urge the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations to take quick action on ratifying 
another UNESCO agreement, to which the United States is already a signatory, pro- 
viding for the duty-free importation of audio-visual materials. 

Mr. Sterling Callisen, head of the Department of Education of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, called the attention of the members to the three Metropolitan Museum 
fellowships open to men and women who have had two years of graduate work in the 
fine arts. Each fellowship is for $3,000.00 with an additional $1,000.00 for four months 
study abroad. He suggested that these students interested write to the Metropolitan for 
application forms. 

Mr. Theodore Brenson of the Artist Equity’s committee on an international con- 
ference of the arts, announced that this conference had been endorsed by UNESCO and 
that tentative plans were made to hold the conference in New York in 1953. 

Mr. Frank Siberling made a strong plea for earliest consideration on the part of 
the members of what Mr. Odegaard had said at the beginning of the meeting. He pro- 
posed that the Executive Committee of the Association should consider the possibility 
of cooperating with other learned societies to employ some person to represent the 
humanities in Washington. This proposal was moved, seconded and voted. 

Finally, Mr. Hope called for a vote of thanks to the retiring Directors and 
welcomed the new ones. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND CAPITAL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Revenues: 
IEE wo ckas ch ped nsnccet sanncadacn pcibaus ein $18,519.54 
Ee 8 ee re re re 16,171.70 
EE eee eee 49.65 
Ce PN is on cnt cbows co wcdvncercnsscevon 1,806.48 
Miscellaneous: Banquet, postage, etc. .........-..0eeeee 1,389.70 
Income Carnegie Corp. Trust Fund ..............00e0ee: 1,045.00 
University and Museum subventions* ...............++. 8,450.00 
SE I i aS, ck an a eneeeus Ou 1,361.54 
Miscellaneous Art Bulletin income ...... 2... 66.6600 00 ees 70.20 


FID: . nn ddic conse do't thnks athens nbs -ahabal $48,863.81 
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Expenses 
Books for account of members 13,757.97 
Art Bulletin printing, plates, etc. ......... 6.0. c eee e eee 13,320.57 
CoLLece ART JOURNAL printing, etc. .........-...eeeees 4,362.27 
Salaries 
Art Bulletin Index 
Insurance and Annuity premiums 
Annual and Board meetings 
Miscellaneous: Banquet, overhead, promotion, postage and 
printing 


Total Expenses 45,373.34 


Excess of revenue over expenses 3,490.47 
Capital, January 1, 1950 17,987.70 


Capital, December 31, 1950 $21,478.17 
Accounts receivable $3,197.99 
Accounts payable 


* Carnegie Corporation of New York; University of Chicago; Princeton Univer- 
sity; Kress Foundation; Harvard University; The Frick Collection; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Yale University; New York University; Institute for Advanced Study; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Indiana University; Columbia University; Bryn Mawr College; 
Wellesley College; National Gallery of Art; Vassar College; Oberlin College; Smith 
College; The Pierpont Morgan Library. 


REPORTS OF LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
The Interdepartmental Course 


(HELMUT VON ERFFA, Rutgers University) 


The interdepartmental course is one of the many educational attempts to help the 
student to integrate knowledge. Helmut von Erffa, chairman of the Art department of 
Rutgers University, State University of New Jersey at New Brunswick, N.J., reported 
about the program of integration at his university. Three courses were planned in 
1946 and 1947. One of them was to be on Medieval art which for technical reasons 
did not materialize, two others, The European Renaissance and Art, Literature and 
Music since 1600 have been offered yearly since 1946. They are year courses meeting 
three times a week, open to Juniors and Seniors who have fulfilled certain pre- 
requisites. The Renaissance course is given jointly by the departments of Art, English, 
History, Philosophy and Romance Languages (French and Italian). Coordination is 
handled by conferences. After some trials and errors the course is now arranged in 
ten “blocks” of about nine lectures each. 

E.g. one on the Prince would include Castiglione’s Courtier, Machiavelli's Prince, 
lectures on various courts and on portrait painting; the Medici Family would be studied 
in lectures on the Medici banking system, on the Pazzi conspiracy, Savonarola, and the 
artists, poets and philosophers around the Medici court. The other course, Art, Literature 
and Music since 1600 is organized around such basic concepts as Baroque, Romanticism, 
Realism and Impressionism. Parallels established are often as revealing to the instruc- 
tor as they are to the student. In Impressionism for instance Pelleas and Melisande is 
studied as drama and as opera, in Romanticism the Faust theme, Byron and Delacroix 
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give opportunities to draw parallels. In both courses each instructor is credited with 
a fall three-hour teaching load and is required to attend his colleagues’ lectures. 

At the first time the luncheon meeting was held Professor L. Dudley reported 
on the humanities course at Stephens College which is aimed at freshmen. At the 
second meeting Profs. Ranells of the University of Kentucky and Love of Michigan 
State College reported of their experience with integration courses on the freshman 
and sophomore level. Mr. Bartlett Hayes of Andover questioned the necessity of 
integration by pointing out that relating studio courses and course in art history is 
integration in a sense and that almost nobody teaches history of art in a vacuum any 
more. The participants were left with the feeling that an integrated course will dis- 
integrate unless all instructors listen to each others’ lectures and unless each receives 
full teaching load credit for the course of which he only teaches a part. 


The Teaching of Art Criticism 
(STEFAN Hirscn, Bard College) 


In the opening remarks I took the liberty of changing the slant of the topic to 
something like “The Importance of the Critical Discipline in Art Education”. I pointed 
out that in many colleges and universities there existed a no-man’s-land between the 
fields of art history and of studio practice. Artists and historians tended to act like 
members of vested interest groups, with the attendant development of tensions between 
them. The interests and desires of the third group involved, namely the students, often 
were lost in that shuffle. It seemed to me that this gap could be closed by greater 
attention, given by historians and artists alike, to the discipline, proper to both, which 
is criticism, Since most students cannot be expected to become professional in either 
field, it would seem that their main aim is the deeper understanding and the more 
catholic enjoyment of art. The elementary condition of such understanding is the 
detached observation of all the visible facts of many individual works of art, their 
technical and formal elements, their imagery and subject matter. Followed by tentative 
guesses as to their content and meaning, an appraisal could be made of the consistency 
with which these elements were fused to reveal the intended meaning. I felt that ulti- 
mate value judgments had to be made on the basis of individual ethical concepts, and 
I wound up by wishing for the historian’s greater attention to individual works of art 
and broader erudition of the artist-teacher whose criticism of work in progress often 
fails to state the premises behind his opinions. 

In the ensuing discussion Mr. Bartlett Hayes took exception to what seemed too 
great an emphasis placed on the wishes of the student and it was agreed that it was 
entirely within our province as teachers to determine the student's needs as we saw 
them even if they were contrary to their desires. Both Mr. Hayes and Mr. John Alford 
criticized, and rightly so, the above rather narrow statement on values. . . . They 
pointed out that a broader set of values was involved, purely esthetic ones among 
them. Mr. Alford showed that the whole question of critical values was confused 
in contemporary life because of our existence in a culture whose value structure had 
fallen apart and was no longer one of descriptive science. Reynolds’ typical old system 
of art criticism is in the process of being superseded by many different critical systems, 
the last of which is probably that of art for art’s sake. All this is due to our lack 
of a sense of cultural coherence. Common standards for art criticism today can only be 
based on the primordial human demands for order and vitality. Modern art can be 
understood to be working out a symbolic representation of these universal requirements. 
Mr. Hope then stated that education should be along such lines of criticism which 
would require better educated and somewhat differently oriented teachers, and that 
we might as well start now to guide our students, as potential teachers, in that direc- 
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tion. Mr. Robert Motherwell, coming back to the question of understanding and mean- 
ing, felt that to get deep insight into the content of works of art, say of Picasso, it was 
essential to prepare a kind of environment for the student in which he could identify 
himself with the artist through study of intimate records, even through temporary 
imitation of his artistic language. This idea of the favorable environment was taken 
up by Mr. Justus Bier who suggested that this could best be brought about in a new 
kind of graduate school where artists, art historians and possibly philosophers would 
rub elbows and learn to respect each other by working on cooperative projects with 
their students. The question was raised of the relative unfamiliarity of the average 
college freshmen with ideas and of their almost religious reliance on facts, upon which 
Miss Elsa Rogo urged that the group assembled here should use its influence, corporately 
and individually, on the lower schools, so that students come to college prepared 
through experience in the creative approach which would open their eyes and minds for 
a fruitful development of the critical attitude, i.e. to let for once the egg come before 
the chicken. With this germinal and pious thought the meeting was adjourned. 


The College Art Museum 
(Joun Coouince, Harvard University) 


In setting the theme for discussion the chairman pointed out the difficulties which 
all art museums face in the immediate future, and the need, which college art museums 
in particular, have to justify their existence. 

The first speaker was Charles Parkhurst of Oberlin, who discussed the way in 
which their Art Museum functions in close cooperation with their teaching department. 
He was followed by Ernest DeWald of Princeton who discussed the function of an 
art museum within a university. Mr. DeWald emphasized the advantages which gradu- 
ate students obtained from being able to study at their leisure original works of art 
of high quality and stressed the need of maintaining a constant standard of quality in 
the acquisition of works of art. The last speaker was Mrs. John Alford of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. She pointed out the problems of a museum which is concerned 
with fulfilling the requirements of an art school. Since much of the interest of the Rhode 
Island school is in general problems of design it is particularly important for her 
museum to have collections of decorative arts which students can consult. 

Mr. Russell Hitchcock of Smith College spoke from the floor. He expressed 
general agreement with the emphasis which the other speakers had laid on the acquisi- 
tions of objects of high quality. He pointed out, however, that college museums were 
sometimes under the necessity of acquiring objects of lesser importance because of their 
relevance to a teaching program or because they served to complete a collection which 
was in itself important for instruction. 


The Training of Graduate Students in the History of Art 
(Dimrrri TsELos, University of Minnesota) 


The topic indicated by the title of this report was the subject of a luncheon 
meeting on January 30, during the convention of the College Art Association in Wash- 
ington. Since only six persons had signed for the meeting when twenty had been 
guaranteed for the use of the room, the signatories arrived at the Congressional Hotel 
with great misgivings about the success of the meeting. The state of our mind was 
not eased by such ominous humor implied by the Caucus Room and the Filibuster 
Room which we had to pass to go to our own—the Veto Room. Despite such unaus- 
picious beginning we found there about a dozen more people who were to join us but 
who had not signed up. 

The chairman, who makes the report, outlined the pattern along which the dis- 
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cussion might proceed in taking up methods of teaching and the character of the gradu- 
ate curriculum. The lecture system was attacked by some as being a form of spoon- 
feeding, as a continuation of an undergraduate method, and as denying the student the 
opportunity of developing independent thinking and individual capacity for finding and 
organizing research and teaching materials. The defenders of the lecture system argued 
that the student was presented with a body of organized facts and ideas which would 
be very valuable to him when he began teaching, for he would have little time to find 
and organize the material, not to speak of the probably inadequate library facilities at 
his new post, if this were at a small college. 

The seminar method was also attacked as being a mechanized routine exercise 
in which each student knew a good deal about a small part of his subject but would 
not be in a position to understand or profit from the reports of other students. The 
defenders of the seminar method acknowledged its limitations but insisted that the 
seminar was not intended to provide a large fund of knowledge. Instead it was meant 
to teach a method or methods of discovering, organizing, and presenting critically 
and intelligently certain facts and ideas. An alternative method was recommended by 
one of the participants in the discussion. It involves the assignment of intensive reading 
on a limited subject to the students who then would come prepared to discuss with the 
instructor the various inherent problems which the instructor would draw out and 
weave into an intelligible and coherent pattern. 

Before we were able to touch upon the character of the curriculum and whether 
it was advisable for graduate students of the history of art to take a minor in some 
other fields like history, philosophy, etc. another question was interjected into the dis- 
cussion. This raised the point that whatever method was used in teaching, unless some 
nationwide minimal standards of quality were established by such body as the College 
art Association the production of teachers and scholars of the history of art would 
vary widely and by implication the value of graduate degrees would be misleading. 
This question in turn led to the idea of accrediting by some national body but it was 
evident to all that we had little time for continuing the discussion of such far reaching 
problems at our meeting. 

Accordingly I reminded those present that our meeting had to come to an end 
because the afternoon sessions had probably begun. At the suggestion of the president, 
Mr. Henry Hope a summary of our meeting should be published in the CoLtEeGe ART 
JouRNAL. Many of us felt that all the topics touched upon at the meeting required 
more extended discussion and would recommend to the president to arrange for a 
regular session at next year’s convention to be devoted to such problems. 


Training Museum Staff Lecturers 
(Str2..NG A. CALLISEN, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


The group ii.ceres:*! in the training of Museum staff lecturers met at luncheon 
in the National Gailer, . ufeteria. It was agreed that there were two problems involved: 
(1) the profession.! staff who were employed full time and considered museum work 
a career; (2) volunteer workers—Junior League, Women’s Club members and the like. 

As to the professional staff, the fundamental training can be presupposed as part 
of the lecturer's education though his major field may well be history or literature with 
only a minor in Art History. Such a person, a graduate of a reputable college or even 
gtaduate school, can at best be shown only a few tricks of the trade, such as organizing 
a lecture or docent talk, the special problems of young children, etc. In the first place 
careful selection should be made among the candidates for a position of staff lecturer 
but, what is more important, they should be tried out for at least a year before being 
taken on as permanent members of the organization, for like teachers good staff lecturers 
are born and not made. 
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The volunteer worker presents quite a different picture. They usually bring to 
the job a large amount of initial enthusiasm and little else. It is necessary, therefore, 
not only to give them a short and concentrated course covering in general fields on 
which they are to hoid forth but to keep up their flagging zeal throughout the program. 
It has been found useful first to have a general meeting in which the overall organiza- 
tion of the museum, its relation to the community and the public are discussed. Re- 
sponsibilities of the individual volunteers as to material to be covered, times when 
they will be on duty in the museum and the like should be worked out next. Finally for 
a month or six weeks there must be frequent meetings of the group of volunteers and the 
museum person in charge so as to go over the material for the talks, suggest bibliogra- 
phy, slides or moving pictures, and lay out the tour, if docent work is to be included. 
In the matter of the tour it is necessary to have them do a number of “dry runs” so 
that one can point out the necessity of not blocking the picture, keeping the crowd 
moving, confining remarks to essentials and holding the interest of the audience. To a 
certain extent in the lectures and even more so in the tours the work must be so laid 
out as to give the speaker considerable latitude, that is the number of slides to be 
covered should not be rigidly fixed or the number of art objects to be discussed. Once 
the program is started the volunteers must be kept alert, lively and responsible. No 
panacea can be offered—it just means working a bit harder than the volunteers with 
a kind word here and a little scolding there. Swearing must be done silently. 
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news 
repor ts 


The editors are making every effort 
to cover the news about College Art 
Association members, artists, critics, and 
art historians that is not ordinarily re- 
ported in the regular press. News items 
concerning changes in personnel, prize 
awards, activities of college and univer- 
sity art departments, museum programs 
of interest to our national membership 
are all welcome. Readers are requested 
to send their reports directly to: 

Miss Virginia Worley, News Editor, 
CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Genesee 
Street, Utica 4, New York. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Beginning June 11, 1951, three spe- 
cialized courses for summer study are 
being offered by the American Univer- 
sity. These include: “The Preservation 
and Administration of Archives”, June 
1l-July 6; Preservation and Interpreta- 
tion of Historic Sites and Buildings,” 
June 11-June 29; and “Genealogical Re- 
search,” June 11-June 29. Requests for 
information should be addressed to the 
Office of the Director, 1901 F St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO 


“Italian Design Today”, a significant 
modern design exhibition consisting of 
four full-size interiors conceived by 
Italy's finest architect-designers, and 
15,000 diverse objects is being shown at 
the Art Institute March 15 through May 
13. Two. years ago, the Art Institute 
recognized that a vital and important 
movement in the arts of design was tak- 
ing place in Italy. On its own initiative, 


the Institute authorized a field survey out 
of which developed this great exhibition, 
a co-operative project of the Italian Gov- 
ernment acting through the Compagnia 
Nazionale Artigiana and the Art Insti- 
tute, representing eleven other museums 
in the United States. During the summer 
of 1950, Mr. Meyric Rogers, curator of 
Decorative Arts, Mr. Ramy Alexander, 
Vice President of the Compagnia Na- 
zionale Artigiana, Mr. Charles Nagel, 
Director of the Brooklyn Museum, and 
Mr. Walter Dorwin Teague, noted 
American industrial designer, serving as 
the official jury, investigated the produc- 
tion of more than three hundred fac- 
tories, workshops and studios in all parts 
of Italy to select the exhibition. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Frank Vincent DuMond, instruc- 
tor at the Art Students League since 
1892, died at his residence in New York 
on February 5, 1951. Mr. DuMond was 
86 years of age, a well-known and well- 
loved teacher. Many prominent contem- 
porary artists studied with him includ- 
ing John Marin, Eugene Speicher, Nor- 
man Rockwell, Georgia O'Keeffe, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller and others. An active 
painter himself, Mr. DuMond exhibited 
im recent years at the National Academy 
of Design and the National Arts Club. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art pre- 
sented a special exhibition of painting 
and sculpture from March 16 through 
April 30th to celebrate the 75th anni- 
versary of the Art Students League. The 
works of 75 American artists who were 
associated with the League in one way 
or another were borrowed from the na- 
tion’s leading museums and private col- 
lections to show, as Director Francis 
Henry Taylor expressed it, “a fantastic 
record of accomplishment.” Works by 
Eakins, Henri, Bellows, Curry, Luks, 
Kuhn, Inness, Sloan, Saint-Gaudens, Ep- 
stein, Kuniyoshi, and many others were 
included. Catalogues are available through 
the Sales Department of the Metropolli- 
tan Museum, 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


At the January 1951 meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Atlanta Art 
Association, the name of the “High Mu- 
seum School of Art” was changed to the 
“Atlanta Art Institute.” Originally 
opened in 1926 in two rooms of the 
High Museum building, both the school 
and its parent, the Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion, have expanded to include several 
buildings in addition to the High Mu- 
seum. In 1944, with the renewing of 
its Charter, the power to confer degrees 
was granted to the Institute by the State 
of Georgia. 

The Tenth Anniversary Exhibition of 
Paintings, Sculpture and Prints by Negro 
Artists was held April 1-29. For the 
works selected Atlanta University has 
offered eleven purchase awards amount- 
ing to $1400. Any Negro artist is eligible 
to submit original paintings, sculpture 
and prints to this annual exhibition. 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, MUNCIE, IND. 


The Ball State Teachers College has 
received a gift of nine paintings from 
the Ball Foundation. They include works 
by Goya, Holbein, Bellini, Watteau, Le- 
Brun, Fragonard, Drouais and Chardin. 


BARD COLLEGE, ANNANDALE- 
ON-HUDSON 


The Bard College experimental work- 
shop for art teachers will be held July 
9-August 18 under the direction of 
Stefan Hirsch. The title of the workshop 
is “Art as Communication.” Its primary 
purpose is to help art teachers close the 
gap between the teaching of art history 
and the teaching of studio courses by the 
development of art criticism. Address in- 
quiries to Stefan Hirsch, Art Workshop 
Director, Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART 


Three national organizations, the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and 
the Society of Industrial Designers, 


through their local chapters, jointly 
sponsored a competition for the redesign- 
ing of the main exhibition hall and the 
entrance lobby of the Cleveland Institute 
of Art. Over 20 teams of students from 
the School of Architecture of Western 
Reserve University, the department of 
Illuminating Engineering at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the department 
of Interior Design at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Art participated in the program. 
Besides the general purpose of training 
students in the art of cooperation with 
specialists in other fields, the program 
had the specific objective of integrating 
new developments in science and engi- 
neering with contemporary problems of 
design. To this end General Electric's re- 
search division at Nela Park opened its 
facilities to the students in a special short 
course on lighting engineering. 

Visiting lecturers this semester in- 
cluded Ben Shahn, Zoltan Sepeshy, How- 
ard Mumford Jones, and John Rood. The 
second annual Student Independent 
Show, composed of work done outside 
regular class hours, brought 250 exam- 
ples of painting, sculpture, enamels, ce- 
ramics, and other crafts selected by a 
jury of professional artists for display 
in the Institute Gallery. 

Summer sessions this year will feature 
special courses in painting and drawing 
techniques, enameling, and ceramics for 
both the beginning and advanced stu- 
dents. Kenneth Bates’ new book on enam- 
eling was published May 5. 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, N.C, 


The fall showings held in the gallery 
in the Art Department of East Carolina 
College included: Twenty-six watercolors 
by contemporary American artists; Paint- 
ings by the California Watercolor So- 
ciety; a private collection of work done 
by artists and teachers of art, assem- 
bled by Miss Dora Cirlot, head of the 
Art Department; Jugtown Pottery made 
by Jacques Busbee; East Carolina College 
Student work. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


The jury for the annual North Caro- 
lina Artists’ Competition being held in 
the State Art Gallery at Raleigh in late 
April and early May included Justus Bier, 
director of the Allen R. Hite Art Insti- 
tute of the University of Louisville; 
Leslie Cheek, director of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts; and Lamar Dodd, 
head of the department of art of the 
University of Georgia. The sum of 
$1,000 was available for purchase of 
works for the State Art Gallery. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
GAINESVILLE 


The University of Florida is sponsor- 
ing two series of exhibitions on its cam- 
pus during the current year. One series 
is held in the Florida Union, the second 
in a gallery in another building. These 
exhibitions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects including industrial design and 
architecture. In addition to nationally 
circulated shows, there are a number 
made up from the work of students and 


faculty members of Florida University. 
Also included in the program are several 
shows assembled from a group of the 
southeastern colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 

The Fourth Annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the months of 
March and April. The purpose of the 
Festival is to survey the creative arts in 
America by means of concerts, exhibits, 
lectures and symposia. As part of the 
program, an exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting was on display 
through April 15. 

Sixteen of the most outstanding Ameri- 
can craftsmen in silver, ceramics, and 
decorative enamels were represented in a 
special exhibit of American Crafts at the 
University of Illinois April 1 to 29 in- 
clusive, in connection with the Univer- 
sity’s Festival of Contemporary Arts. The 
exhibit which included sterling hollow 
ware, gold and silver jewelry, ceramic 


plates, bowls, and vases, and enamelware 
from all sections of the country was as- 
sembled by Prof. Arthur J. Pulos of the 
University of Illinois department of art. 

Fifty-five original dizwings and prints 
were shown in the Navy Pier Art Gal- 
lery on the Chicago campus through the 
month of February. They were from the 
permanent collection of the University 
of Illinois and were mostly by contempo- 
rary artists. The purchases of this collec- 
tion have recently been made by the Art 
Department of the Urbana campus of 
the University and were shown as a 
group for the first time in Chicago. 

An exhibition of the architecture of 
Pietro Belluschi was held in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Art Gallery on Navy Pier 
from March 5 to 29. Plans as well as 
large photographs of Mr. Belluschi’s 
work were shown. This architect, dis- 
tinguished for his work on the West 
Coast, particularly Portland, Oregon, has 
recently accepted the position of Dean 
of the School of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Architecture of the Old Northwest 
Territory by Dean Rexford Newcomb of 
the University of Illinois College of Fine 
and Applied Arts was judged the “most 
distinguished volume by an architectural 
historian to appear in 1950." The cita- 
tion was made at the annual meeting of 
the Society of Architectural Historians 
held in Washington, D.C., late in Janu- 
ary. 


JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A painting entitled “Paean” by Wil- 
lard Lamm, 1950 graduate of the school, 
together with “The Song” by Mr. Matti- 
son, director of the school, was accepted 
for the Metropolitan exhibitior. of Amer- 
ican Painting. At the First National 
Print Annual at the University of Min- 
nesota, Garo Antreasian, graphic arts in- 
structor, received a purchase prize for a 
colored lithograph, “Still Life with 
Fish”. Mr. Mattison has announced that 
Mr. Nicolai Cikovsky will be the visiting 
artist in April. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
ORONO, ME. 

This winter the University of Maine 
art gallery was selected by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters to receive 
the work of an American artist under the 
terms of the Hassam Fund. The gift was 
“Things Flying”, a water color by Dong 
Kingman. Under the terms of the Fund, 
the income is used to purchase works of 
contemporary artists which are then pre- 
sented to art galleries and museums 
throughout the United States and Canada 
as chosen by the Academy. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR 


Professor Mary H. Swindler has joined 
the faculty of the University of Michigan 
this year as visiting professor of Fine 
Arts. She is giving undergraduate and 
gtaduate courses in Classical Art. Pro- 
fessor Swindler was a member of the 
Bryn Mawr faculty until her retirement 
last year. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The George P. Tweed collection of 
paintings and other arts has been pre- 
sented to the University of Minnesota 
by Mrs. George P. Tweed of Duluth in 
memory of her late husband. The collec- 
tion is presently housed in the Tweed 
home in Duluth and was opened to the 
public in September 1950. It includes 
paintings from the 16th century through 
the 19th. Its greatest strength lies in the 
landscape and genre traditions of the 
19th century, particularly the Barbizon 
school. A detailed catalog is being pre- 
pared by the Curator and members of the 
Department of Art at the University. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
UNIVERSITY, MISS. 


Drawings from 52 art schools and de- 
partments from all over the United 
States have been shown in the University 
of Mississippi's Second Annual “Ap- 


proaches to Drawing” exhibition held at 
the University Gallery April 1-22. 

Last year’s exhibition included draw. 
ings from 45 schools, arousing national 
interest for its unique presentations, 
Seven new schools were added at the 
suggestion of the 1950 exhibitors, ac- 
cording to Stuart Purser, chairman df 
the university's Department of Art, 
bringing this year’s total to 52. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RE. 
SEARCH, NEW YORK 

Antonio Frasconi and Robert Black- 
burn have been appointed to the graphic 
arts faculty of the New School. Both 
will offer workshops in the spring term. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, 
VIRGINIA 


It has been announced from the 
President's Office, Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, that construction will 
soon begin on a building for future use 
as an art gallery on its campus to pro- 
vide in a more adequate fashion for the 
exhibition and the safeguarding of the 
College’s collection of paintings and 
other works of art. This building will be 
constructed in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. 

The College will permit the National 
Gallery of Art the use of the building 
in the event of any national emergency. 
The building will be completely fire- 
proof and air-conditioned, and has been 
designed in accordance with the most 
modern principles of museum construc- 
tion. It will be located on a beautiful 
elevation overlooking the other College 
buildings. 

The Randolph-Macon collection, pri- 
marily of American artists, is regarded 
by many authorities as one of the most 
important of its size in the South. Out- 
standing painters represented in the col- 
lection are: Beal, Bellows, Carroll, Cas- 
satt, Chase, Eakins, Hassam, Henri, Hop- 
per, Inness, Marin, O'Keeffe, Prender- 
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gast, Robinson, Ryder, Seyffert, Sloan, 
Speicher, Tamayo, Twachtman, Watkins, 
Whistler, and forty works by Arthur B. 
Davies from the late Lizzie J. Bliss col- 
lection. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The new head of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Department is Mrs. Lillian Field 
von Storch who also serves as Consult- 
ant on Art Education for the Rhode 
Island State Department of Education. 
The Teacher Education Department has 
inaugurated a program for art teachers 
emphasizing the importance of profes- 
sional competence in some individual 
art field. 

A summer term of design courses will 
be conducted at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, June 20-August 4. Those 
wishing additional information, write to 
the Admissions Office of the School. 


SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMP. 
TON, MASS. 


The Smith College Museum of Art has 
assembled an exhibition on Winslow 
Homer: Illustrator. It deals with the 
relatively neglected years 1865-1875 
when Homer was one of the most popu- 
lar book and magazine illustrators in 
this country. Included in the exhibition 
are, in many cases, not only the illus- 
trations but the original drawings and 
the later paintings adapted from them. 
Much of the research for the show was 
done by Miss Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, 
Smith College Museum Curator. A com- 
plete catalogue has been published. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


The eighth annual Arts Forum of the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina was held March 8-10, 
with five guest critics including George 
Boas, professor of aesthetics at the Johns 
Hopkins University. Several hundred 


students and teachers from more than a 
score of colleges attended the forum. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW 
HAVEN, CONN. 


An exhibition on the late Gertrude 
Stein opened February 12 in the Yale 
University Art Gallery sponsored jointly 
by the Gallery and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. The exhibition remained at 
Yale through March 11 and was then 
transferred to Baltimore for a month's 
showing. Entitled “ ‘Pictures for a Pic- 
ture’ of Gertrude Stein as a Collector and 
Writer on Art and Artists” the display 
brought together some forty works of 
art that Miss Stein collected and wrote 
about during her stay in Paris. Much of 
the label and catalog material was taken 
from Miss Stein’s writings. The exhibi- 
tion was prepared by Lamont Moore, As- 
sociate Director and Administrator of 
the Yale Art Gallery. 

Three lectures sponsored by Yale's 
Martin A. Ryerson Lectureship, were 
offered in connection with the display. 
James Laughlin, Editor of New Direc- 
tions, discussed Miss Stein's various 
literary styles in the first lecture. Pavel 
Tchelitchew, painter, talked on “Recol- 
lections of My Friendship with Gertrude 
Stein.” Virgil Thomson, Music Critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
collaborated with Miss Stein in the pro- 
duction of two operas, discussed “Operas 
To Be Sung.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The Netherlands Institute for Art His- 
tory is organizing its fourth summer 
course which will be held from July 31 
to August 20, 1951. The title of the 
course is Dutch Masters of the Past Five 
Centuries. For further information write 
to the Secretary of the summer course, 
Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Docu- 
mentatie, Korte Vijverberg 7, The 
Hague. 

The Belgian American Educational 
Foundation, Inc. announces a new Sum- 
mer Seminar in the History of Art to be 
held in Brussels from July 2 to August 
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26, 1951. The Seminar is under the aus- 
pices of the Belgian American Educa- 
tional Foundation in cooperation with the 
Belgian Ministry of Education and is 
designed for advanced scholars, profes- 
sors and museum staff members in the 
field of the History of Art. It is in- 
tended to offer an opportunity for par- 
ticular study of an important subject 
(this year Flemish painting of the fif- 
teenth century) with subordinate atten- 
tion to other periods and forms of art 
in Belgium and the Low Countries in 
general. An attempt will also be made 
to help Seminar members pursue particu- 
lar research interests they may have or 
may develop. Guest lecturers and leaders 
of the Seminar will be selected from such 
scholars as Max Friedlander, Leo van 
Puyvelde, Paul Coremans, Paul Fierens, 
Jacques Lavalleye, Martha Crick-Kuntzi- 
ger, J. de Borchgrave d’Altena, Edmond 
de Bruyn, Abbe Thibaut de Maisieres, 
Frederic Lyna, Luc Haesaerts. Admis- 
sion will be made on a selective basis 
by the Belgian American Educational 
Foundation from applications submitted 
to its office and will normally carry with 
it a fellowship grant of $600. Applica- 
tion blanks may be had by addressing the 
Secretary, Belgian American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

The Mexican Art Workshop will hold 
its 5th summer session, July 10 to Au- 
gust 14 in Taxco, Mexico. Visiting lec- 
turers will include Juan O'Gorman, 
Carlos Merida, and David Alfaro 
Siqueiros. Courses are offered in paint- 
ing, drawing, Spanish, and silver craft. 
University credits are granted. For fur- 
ther information address Mrs. Irma S. 
Jonas, 238 East 23 St., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

The Instituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, will con- 
duct a summer session in fine arts begin- 
ning July 1. A number of studio courses 
will be offered. For additional informa- 
tion address Stirling Dickinson, Instituto 
Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. 


The 5th National Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for Art Teachers, 
sponsored by the Craft Service Depart- 
ment of Handy and Harman, will be held 
July 30-August 24, 1951, at the School 
for American Craftsmen of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, New 
York. Baron Erik Fleming of Sweden 
will conduct the Conference. 


SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted tours to Europe for those in- 
terested in art, are being organized by 
several institutions. The College of the 
City of New York is offering four tours 
in various fields. Students may register 
for college credits. Tours will last about 
fifty days, cost between $1250 and $1500. 
Further information can be obtained from 
The City College, Main Building, Room 
209, 139 St. and Convent Ave., New 
York 31, N.Y. 

The Bureau of University Travel, 
Newton, Mass., is planning two art 
tours of the continent. The tours will 
last approximately two months,. cost 
about $1500. Inquiries may be sent to the 
above address. 


UNESCO 


Volume III of UNESCO's Study 
Abroad, published in January, lists more 
than 30,600 foreign study opportunities. 
The awards are available from donors in 
54 countries, from dependencies and 
trust territories of 5 governments, and 
through the United Nations and _ its 
agencies. Approximately 4,200 of the 
gtants provide opportunities for United 
States citizens to study abroad. Also 
announced are the results of a study 
conducted by UNESCO covering the ex- 
change of teachers. Detailed information 
is given in the handbook which is on 
sale from Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y., for 
$1.25. A supplement which will serve 
as a guide for those seeking information 
concerning vacation study in foreign 
countries will be published this spring. 

The Committee on Educational Recon- 
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struction announces the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan which has been adopted 
and launched by the National Commis- 
sion. This plan enables voluntary groups 
to sell 25¢ Gift Stamps and use the pro- 
ceeds to purchase $10 Gift Coupons. 
These coupons, bearing the names of the 
donor group and the recipient institution, 
are then sent directly to the recipient. 
These Gift Coupons, a kind of interna- 
tional money order, can then be used by 
the recipient institution to buy all kinds 
of educational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials through regular commercial chan- 
nels established by UNESCO. 

This simple sale must be undertaken 
in behalf of some specific project agreed 
upon between the voluntary group and 
UNESCO in advance of sale. This proj- 
ect may be one of the priority projects 
presented by UNESCO or an appropriate 
project of the voluntary organization it- 
self. All inquiries about this plan, already 
being welcomed by many groups, should 
be addressed to 

UNESCO Reconstruction Officer 
Room 2201, Secretariat Building 
United Nations, New York 


NEWS FROM FRANCE 


Poitiers. The inauguration of the new- 
ly arranged Romanesque art collections 
of the Poitiers Fine Arts Museum was 
the occasion for a congress of French 
and foreign Romanesque art historians 
and archaeologists organized by the Uni- 
versity of Poitiers. The weekly Arts for 
January 12 reprinted excerpts from the 
papers read at the congress. 

Menton. A biennial international! paint- 
ing exhibition will be inaugurated this 
year at Menton, on the Riviera. “The 
Sun” will be the theme of the French 
show which will be open in August, Sep- 
tember and October. It will have three 
sections: a foreign section, a section rep- 
resenting French painters or foreign 
painters residing in France who are di- 
rectly invited to participate, and a sec- 
tion of canvases by French painters or 
foreign painters residing in France 


chosen as a result of regional exhibits. 

Charles Le Corbusier, who just com- 
pleted plans for the modernization of 
Bogot4é, Colombia, has been chosen to 
design a new city of 150,000 inhabitants 
that will replace overcrowded Lahore as 
the Punjab’s capital. The new capital will 
be in a sheltered valley high above sea 
level, near the summer resort of Simla. 
Le Corbusier was to leave for the Pun- 
jab in February. 


ITALY OFFERS PRIZES FOR 
CRITICS 


The awards to Italian and foreign 
art critics for the XXVth Biennial in 
Venice were assigned as follows: first 
prize to Aline B. Loucheim, for her ar- 
ticles in the New York Times; second 
prize, to Heime Kuchling of Vienna for 
an essay which was published in the 
Vienna Kunst ins Volk. Italian critics: 
first prize to Alberto Rossi; second to An- 
tonio Bertolucci; third to Licinio Maga- 
gnato. For essays published in Italian 
magazines: first prize to Marco Valsec- 
chi; second to Attilio Podesta, third to 
Garibaldo Marussi. 

The “Einaudi” award for art criti- 
cism, established by the Italian Institute 
of Art History of Florence, together 
with the publisher Einaudi of Turin, will 
be assigned this year to an art historian 
for a book on any artistic subject of the 
author's choice. The prize is 250,000 lire. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, 
NEW YORK 


The Fifth Symposium on Art and 
Archaeology was held at the Frick Gal- 
lery on April 7, 1951. The meeting was 
planned to give an opportunity for the 
graduate students in fine arts in the 
eastern universities to meet each other 
and to discuss research problems of 
mutual interest. It is hoped that it will 
supplement on a regional basis the annual 
program of the College Art Association, 
with special emphasis upon historical re- 
search in the fine arts on the graduate 
level. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
AWARDS 


Student fellowships, each valued at 
$4,000, have been awarded by the trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
three graduate students in the fine arts 
for further study of the Metropolitan 
and travel abroad during 1951-52. Re- 
cipients of the scholarships, announced 
by Sterling A. Callisen, Dean of Educa- 
tion at the Museum and Chairman of the 
Committee on Student Fellowships, are: 

David Giles Carter, M.A., Harvard 
University, 1949, now working for his 
doctorate at the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University. 

Dario A. Covi, M.A., Iowa State Uni- 
versity, 1948, currently serving as as- 
sistant to the chairman of the art de- 
partment of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square branch, while preparing 
his doctoral dissertation. 

Henri Dorra, M.S., 1948, M.A., 1949, 
Harvard University, now continuing his 
studies at Harvard toward his doctorate 
in Fine Arts and working at the Fogg 
Museum. 

Awarded for the first time this year, 
the Metropolitan Museum fellowships 
are designed to encourage qualified grad- 
uate students to gain practical experience 
from a fuller use of the facilities of the 
Museum. 


MOBILE ART EXHIBITIONS 


A preliminary survey to explore the 
feasibility of developing mobile exhibi- 
tion galleries in motor buses to carry 
special displays of works of art from 
the collections of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum to schools, community centers and 
military establishments within a 50-mile 
radius of New York City has been au- 
thorized by the Trustees of the Museum 
and is to be undertaken immediately. A 
nationally known firm specializing in con- 
sumer and industrial research and design 
has been retained to conduct the survey. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF 
ART 


Announcement was made on January 
27 of the gift to the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art of the Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Collection, one of the most 
famous private collections of modern art. 
It will be transferred from the Arens- 
bergs’ home in Hollywood, California, 
when galleries can be prepared to receive 
it. By agreement, the major works of the 
collection will be shown as a unit for 
twenty-five years from its receipt. The 
gift comprises nearly 1000 items includ- 
ing a great number of masterpieces by 
artists who laid the foundations of ab- 
stract painting in the early years of the 
twentieth century. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


An important exhibition of the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright was previewed 
for one month beginning January 25, at 
Gimbel Brothers Department Store in 
Philadelphia, Pa. From Philadelphia the 
exhibition will be sent to Italy where it 


will open May 15 at the Palazzo Strozzi 
in Florence. Later showings are sched- 
uled for Zurich, Paris, London and 
Munich. Assembled by Oskar Stonorovy, 
the show reviews Wright’s work with 
photomurals supplemented by several 
hundred original drawings. A number of 
models are included. Much of the Janu- 
ary issue of the Magazine of Building is 
devoted to Wright and serves as a partial 
review of the exhibition. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, 
BUFFALO 


At the request of the artists exhibit- 
ing in the recent annual Western New 
York Show, a new jury system was used 
both to select the exhibition and to 
award the prizes. Voting on the entries 
was silent and one vote was sufficient to 
enter the work. Each juryman’s choices 
were identified in the catalogue by a dis- 
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tinguishing ‘nark. The same marks in- 
dicated the votes of the jury on the 
prize awards, but in this case it took 
a majority to award a prize. The system 
was an attempt to give scope for inde- 
pendent judgment in the selection of the 
exhibition, to remove the anonymity and 
possible compromise in a majority deci- 
sion, and to give any juror an oppor- 
tunity to protest the decision of his col- 
leagues if he wished. 


CORCORAN GALLERY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Henry B. Caldwell has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director succeeding 
Mr. John Palmer Leeper, Jr. Prior to 
his appointment Mr. Caldwell had been 
doing graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity, Institute of Fine Arts. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERY, SAN MARINO, 
CALIF, 


Theodore Heinrich, formerly Cultural 
Affairs Adviser, Office of the United 
States High Commission for Germany, 
and Director of the Wiesbaden Central 
Collecting Point, has been appointed 
Curator of Art Collections of the Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery. Mr. 
Heinrich will succeed Maurice Block 
who retired last year. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ARTS 


A series of special exhibitions of origi- 
nal paintings, sculpture, prints, and art 
objects from the collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art will be circu- 
lated under American Federation of Arts 
auspices beginning this spring. This 
“Metropolitan Museum Series” will be 
designed only for galleries with small 
budgets and communities without estab- 
lished art facilities. Rental fees will be 
unusually low due to the Museum's gen- 
erosity in underwriting certain expenses 
of assemblings, preparation, and insur- 
ance. 


A list of the exhibitions offered with 


information as to rental fees and booking 
schedules may be obtained from the Fed- 
eration, 1262 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Many uni- 
versities find the exhibition services of 
the AFA useful in their programs. The 
Annual Report on the AFA Traveling 
Exhibitions shows that universities and 
colleges form one of the major groups 
subscribing to these exhibitions. To a 
lesser extent shows originated by univer- 
sities and colleges are subsequently cir- 
culated by the AFA. 


“BOOKS FOR OUR TIME” 
EXHIBITION 


A comprehensive exhibition of modern 
book design opened May 1, 1951 at 
J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle Gal- 
lery at 41 East 57th Street, New York. 
This exhibition, possibly the first of its 
kind, is called “Books for Our Time” 
and is presented under the auspices of 
the Trade Book Clinic of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. In announcing 
the preview, Merle Armitage, President 
of the sponsoring organization, empha- 
sized two points: “One: although the 
architect, the industrial designer, the art 
director of magazines and the designers 
of home furnishings have achieved a firm 
place in our life, the book (possibly be- 
cause of its ancient traditions) has been 
the last to succumb to a more contem- 
porary treatment. Two: this exhibition 
could (in the smaller compass of the 
book) be as invigorating to the entire 
book industry as the memorable Armory 
Show was to painting. As far as the 
committee is aware, this is the first at- 
tempt to bring together a group of books 
where designers have approached the 
problem of design as related to content.” 


ESTHER GENTLE REPRODUC. 
TIONS, 51 GROVE ST., NEW 
YORK 14 


The Esther Gentle gallery has organ- 
ized a circulating exhibition of 32 re- 
productions. The rental fee for a two 
week period is $50.00. The show is in- 
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tended to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the typical processed color print 
and a hand made copy of an artist's 
original. For additional information 
write to the above address. 


WITTENBORN, SCHULTZ, INC., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Publisher of the new Modern Art 
Annual announces that the title has been 
changed to Modern Artists in America. 
The publication date has been post- 
poned until April. In addition to factual 
reports on the past art season, the vol- 
ume will contain edited minutes of the 
“Western Conference 1949” and those 
of the “Studio 35” meetings of 1950. 
There will be over 150 Illustrations. 

The retail department of the Witten- 
born Publishing Company has assembled 
material which may be used for small ex- 
hibitions in university art departments. 
Sample titles: Matisse as Illustrator; Con- 
temporary Mexican Print Makers; Con- 
temporary British Print Makers; French 
Posters. These travelling shows are free, 
the only charge to the exhibitor being 
that of transportation both ways plus in- 
surance. Address inquiries to Witten- 
born’s, 38 E. 57 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


RESIDENCE EXCHANGE 


A teacher's Residence Exchange is be- 
ing conducted by Mrs. Mildred Lewis, 
100 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Educators and other professionals regis- 
ter with this organization and are assisted 
in exchanging homes for the summer or 
during a sabbatical leave. There is no 
registration fee; a small charge is made 
when an exchange is arranged. 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 


Loan Exhibition Catalogue No. III 
and Print Catalogues Nos. 15 and 16 
have been released by the George Binet 
Gallery, New York, and are available 
free to universities and colleges upon 
request. During the summer such re- 
quests should be addressed to the George 
Binet Print Collection, Brimfield, Mass. 


book 


reviews 


PAUL WINGERT, The Sculpture of Negro 
Africa, x + 96 pp., 118 pl. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. $4.50. 

Gradually, over the past twenty-five 
years, our knowledge of African art has 
been increasing; and with knowledge has 
come greater sureness of critical evalua. 
tion. The emotional impact that marked 
initial contact with this art by the artists 
of western Europe and America, which 
was reflected in the paintings and sculp- 
ture of those who were to set the tone 
for the next generation, brought on a 
critical controversy that ranged from den- 
igration to ecstatic appreciation, and in 
which only indifference was lacking. 

How far we have come can be sensed 
if we compare Professor Wingert’s new 
work on African Negro sculpture with 
some of the earlier writings on the sub- 
ject. In contrast to its sureness of treat- 
ment we recall the crude racism and 
meaningless verbiage of Eli Faure (His- 
toire de P Art; PArt Médiéval, 1921, pp. 
153-163), the attempt to fill in cultural 
background by Guillaume and Munro 
(Primitive Negro Sculpture, 1926, Ch. 
1), the groping presentation of the his- 
tory of the peoples who created this art 
in the essay by Sweeney which prefaced 
the catalog of the 1935 Museum of 
Modern Art exhibit of African wood- 
carving (African Negro Art, pp. 11-21). 

One of the most pressing needs for 
students of African art has been a clear 
statement of regional and tribal styles; 
the sort of classification of materials that 
represents the indispensable initial step 
toward coherent analysis. Again, this was 
something sensed rather than achieved. 
In 1931, Eckart von Sydow, in his Hand- 
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buch der Afrikanischen Plastik, launched 
an ambitious attempt to do this, but 
verbal detail and a paucity of illustrative 
materials defeated the end in view, the 
work remained essentially a classified 
catalog of pieces from various regions of 
Africa to be found in various European 
museums, From 1935 to 1938, Carl 
Kjersmeier’s four-volume Centres de 
Style de la Sculpture Négre Africaine 
(recently issued in this country in 
abridged form under the title African 
Negro Sculpture) appeared. Here, how- 
ever, inadequate knowledge of the pre- 
cise provenience of the pieces, and a 
deplorable innocence of the cultural set- 
ting of the various art-styles, stood in 
the way of achievement of the aim that 
had been set. 

It is precisely this aim that has been 
so admirably realized by Professor Win- 
gert in his well-written, beautifully illus- 
trated book. Particularly helpful is a 
most ingenious device to aid the reader 
in making the fullest use of the text, 
the clear line-drawings placed in the 
margins of the pages, next to the para- 
gtaphs wherein a particular style is de- 
scribed, vivifying description by imme- 
diate reference to an example of the kind 
of piece that is under discussion. His at- 
tack on the subject is essentially in terms 
of regional variations in form, yet he has 
gone to the ethnographic literature for 
what understanding of the cultural set- 
ting and ecological background is to be 
had from the relevant publications. 

After an introductory chapter, he takes 
up his major art areas—West Africa, 
the Cameroons, Central Africa and East 
Africa—one by one. In the first of these 
he distinguishes six stylistic traditions; in 
the third, seven. The Cameroons stands 
undivided, with “one of the most homo- 
geneous styles in Negro Africa,” though 
“several substyles may be distinguished” 
in it; East Africa, where local differences 
in style are also to be noted, produces so 
little art in wood that it cannot be con- 
sidered in differentiated detail. Thus 
basic to the discussion is the realization 


of the variety and consistency of local 
styles, something that could only come 
with longer acquaintance with this art 
that earlier students could possess. 

The balanced, sane character of the 
treatment of the data is apparent in a 
statement such as this: “A number of 
traditions, each represented by several 
tribal interpretations, may be distin- 
guished in the scultpure of Negro Africa. 
The number of traditions and the variety 
of styles that grew out of them indicate 
the vast scope of African sculpture. Al- 
though relationships are apparent in cer- 
tain traditions, it is not possible to 
crystallize an African style. But it is pos- 
sible to discover a number of common 
qualities that contribute toward the aes- 
thetic effects achieved by this sculpture.” 
(p. 7) Of similar maturity and insight 
is the discussion on the following page 
of the question of dating individual 
pieces, especially of wood—again, a cor- 
rective to the excesses of earlier enthusi- 
asts who were carried away by the cult of 
the antique. 

The plates in the volume, taken from 
the catalogue of the 1948 exhibit of 
Africa Negro sculpture at the M. H. de 
Young Museum in San Francisco, are of 
high quality, and figure some unusual 
pieces as well as those which are in the 
better known traditions of African art. 
These pieces are of interest, however, 
from another point of view, for all of 
them are from collections in the United 
States and Canada. They reveal an un- 
suspected richness in the resources in 
African art at hand, and reflect a degree 
of interest in this art that augurs well 
for still further advances in critical ap- 
preciation of it. A further contribution to 
this end made by this book is the listing 
of American institutions which possess 
collections of African sculpture, together 
with what is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive bibliography on the subject 
that has as yet appeared. 

Professor Wingert has thus put all 
students of comparative art deeply in 
his debt, and similarly the non-profes- 
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sional, for whom he has provided a 
guide that will permit the broadening of 
aesthetic perception. One anticipates fur- 
ther contributions from his pen on other 
aspects of African creative expression. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 


Hans SEDLMAYR, Verlust der Mitte: Die 
bildende Kunst des 19. und 20. Jabr- 
hunderts als Symbol der Zeit, 255 pp., 
64 ill., Salzburg: Otto Mueller Ver- 
lag, 1948. 48 sch. 

Verlust der Mitte is another book con- 
cerned with the decline of the Western 
World. The “decline” is discussed in 
terms of medicine, and our time is cor- 
respondingly likened to a human being, 
mortally ill. The approach is singular 
because the self-styled time doctor, the 
Viennese art historian Hans Sedlmayr, 
uses his art history as a science auxiliary 
to time medicine. The book is divided 
into three sections: “Symptoms,” “Diag- 
nosis,” and “Prognosis.” In each of them 
art is seen essentially as a surface mani- 
festation, accessible to scientific measure- 
ment. The works of art provide the steps 
for the intelligent Tiefenpsychologe to 
descend into the core of time. In the 
progress of this journey the works of art 
seem to change in character and often in 
value. In many of them a hidden great- 
ness is revealed; others, frequently re- 
vered as stand-bys of value, come to ap- 
pear rather like propaganda communi- 
qués. It should be noted, however, at 
the outset, that a number of works of 
art taken on the trip into depth show a 
great deal of resistance and are definitely 
unwilling to be taken along. 

Verlust der Mitte can be understood 
to consist of two parts which are curi- 
ously interwoven. The leading one is 
purely speculative. It climaxes in the 
presentation of four ages of civilization 
which are determined by the particular 
relation of God and man which governs 
it. Western civilization alone entered 
upon the last age, “autonomous man,” 
which began circa 1760. 


The other part of the book, of more 
immediate interest to art historians, pre- 
sents the evidence for the characterization 
of the “Fourth Age of Western Civiliza- 
tion,” on which the entire work is fo- 
cused. This evidence is a discussion of 
19th and 20th century art. The period 
from 1760 to the present is interpreted as 
a sequence of “surface styles” which are 
but manifestations of one basic style, in- 
timately connected with the abnormality 
which characterizes the fourth age of 
civilization. This main point of Sedl- 
mayr’s is curiously “modern” and “re- 
actionary” at the same time. 

The art of the time from 1760 until 
about 1910, when the battle cries of the 
“modern movement in art” became loud 
enough to be given public attention, is 
customarily lumped together as_ the 
“eclectic period” and connected with 
weakness, lack of conviction, hypocrisy, 
degeneracy. Sedimayr marks the 19th 
century in accordance with 20th century 
righteousness, only to turn about and 
condemn the moderns by calling their 
art degenerate—as has customarily been 
done with 19th century righteousness 
ever since the beginning of the modern 
movement. What must hurt the modern 
academician, however, is that here ‘‘mod- 
ern art’ is not called degenerate because 
it is so different from the art of the 19th 
century, but because it is so much like it, 
and even worse, because it surpasses it 
in the directness of the manifestations of 
decay. 

Sedimayr attempts to show the inner 
unity of the two hostile movements by 
uncovering the stylistic motif which he 
thinks underlies all artistic manifesta- 
tions of the period: that is the Verlust 
der Mitte, the invisible but ever present 
center which is—the very absence of a 
center, the unit of nothingness in relation 
to which modern works of art should be 
seen to reveal their true identity and 
their possible greatness. 

Verlust der Mitte has, as its immediate 
consequence, brought along “fear,”’ ‘‘mel- 
ancholy,” and “loss of reality,” the chief 
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themes of modern art. In their wake has 
come about the unbelievable: the de- 
struction of the image of man. If in 
contemporary art man appears at all as 
the subject of painting and sculpture, the 
arts which have “‘since the late neolithi- 
cum” been devoted to his representa- 
tion, he is shown in the most frightful 
distortions. The elevation of the frag- 
ment or the sketch to the rank of the 
completed work of art, the representa- 
tions of hopelessness, the dream world, 
the accent on the demonic, the cult of the 
alogical, sensuous escapism, they all ap- 
pear in various dominant phases of 19th 
century art and they all are significant of 
the main theme—V erlust der Mitte. 

But modern art, it may be countered, 
has also another theme, one of purity, 
logic, honesty and construction, a theme 
represented best in modern architecture 
and abstract painting and scuplture. 
Many even hold that this theme alone is 
truly representative of the 20th century. 

Still it is exactly this purist theme 
which is used again and again by Sedl- 
mayr to demonstrate the connection be- 
tween Verlust der Mitte and the art of 
the period. Pure painting and pure sculp- 
ture and pure architecture, necessarily 
denying all representation in art, have 
been the most brazen forces in the at- 
tack upon the image of man. The ag- 
gressive incomprehensibility, the com- 
mitment to a program or manifesto, the 
absence of a frame or of any bearings 
(“pure” paintings can be turned upside 
down without causing any confusion to 
their order, ‘“‘pure’’ architecture is not 
connected with the ground, all building 
tasks are alike, the laws of gravity seem 
defied), all point towards a vociferous 
dissertation on Verlust der Mitte as the 
true subject matter of abstract art. 

Sedlmayr does not rest his argument 
here. He sees in the idea of purity or 
autonomy itself a reflection of the age of 
“autonomous man,” separated from God. 
The autonomy of the arts means first of 
all a falling apart of the traditional con- 
cept of “archi-tecture,” the connubium 


of all the arts which before 1760 had 
combined to create the Gesammtkunst- 
werk of the church, the castle, the cathe- 
dral. In painting and sculpture the seem- 
ing freedom of art gained by the cher- 
ished autonomy led into slavery—the 
work of art became subservient to the 
dictates of the material and the tech- 
nique; in architecture it leads to self 
destruction. 

The revolution of autonomous archi- 
tecture, according to Sedlmayr, who here, 
admittedly, only re-evaluates a “‘discov- 
ery” made by Emil Kaufmann, began in 
the 18th century, with the work of the 
French architect Ledoux. Ledoux was the 
first to abandon the anthropomorphism 
of classic architecture and to reduce 
architecture to an arrangement of basic 
stereometric forms. In the course of the 
19th century this “pure architecture” 
was driven underground; consequently 
the “surface styles” present us with 
dead buildings and “applied” ornament, 
illustrating in their variety a number of 
more or less admirable escapisms. In the 
20th century, the factory having become 
the leading building task of the period, 
“pure architecture” re-emerged. In the 
1920's Le Corbusier was able to an- 
nounce triumphantly the death of archi- 
tecture and the victory of the machine, 
that is, the complete realization of au- 
tonomy in architecture. 

An amazing wealth of startling ideas 
and daring conclusions presented in the 
book makes it impossible to point out the 
many situations of sudden insight in 
which the reader finds himself, nor the 
at least equally frequent situations of 
shock and surprise over the most ruth- 
less generalizations. It would seem that 
the principle of Verlust der Mitte can 
be applied most successfully to works of 
art created after about 1830 (the year 
in which, according to Jakob Burckhardt, 
“everything began to get worse”). A re- 
markable example of the applicability 
of the principle is found in a casual 
remark concerning Seurat. Sedimayr finds 
the essence of his work not in its ab- 
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stract construction but in the seemingly 
analogous subordination of the human 
anatomy to stereometric forms (“. . . man 
appears like a wooden puppet .. .”). By 
this shift of accent the tragic power of 
Seurat’s work which so often is only ob- 
scured by the customary “explanations” 
of its formal composition, is properly 
accented. In a similar manner, Sedlmayr 
points towards a “magic strangeness” in 
the work of Cezanne: “. . . there is a 
state of natural experience which some- 
what corresponds to it. It is that rare 
moment between waking and being fully 
awake, in which, so to speak, only the 
eye is awake while the inteliect is still 
at rest... .” 

But when Sedimayr speaks of the 
period of 1760, which to him represents 
the most significant beginning of the 
“autonomy of man,” the term Verlust 
der Mitte seems out of place. The work 
of Ledoux is not really comparable to the 
work of Le Corbusier, in spite of the 
inviting alliteration. It looks rather like a 
stage set for Mozart's Magic Flute trans- 
posed into architecture, and not at all 
like a machine 4 vivre. When Goya and 
George Grosz are connected to illustrate 
the span of the history of the destruc- 
tion of the image of man, one can only 
see the gulf which separates them. And it 
hurts when it is suggested that a pic- 
ture by Turner can be reversed in the 
manner of a cubist abstraction. 

The further away from the 19th cen- 
tury Sedlmayr’s examples are chosen the 
more painful appears the linkage to Ver- 
lust der Mitte, or any geistesgeschicht- 
liche Situation altogether. One must in- 
deed see the past with modern eyes to 
discover more than a surface relationship 
between the “demonism” of late roman- 
esque art and of expressionism. And the 
connection of an assumed “two-dimen- 
sionality” of English art to a seemingly 
natural English “‘disinte:<st” in the im- 
age of man, is so monstrous a simplifi- 
cation that one is tempted to call it a 
symptom of the author's own Verlust der 
Mitte. 


Examples of this sort show drastically 
the danger of the Viennese method of 
Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte. 
On the other hand, one is surprised to 
find Geistesgeschichte such a suitable 
medium in the unravelling of the con- 
tradictions of 19th and 20th century art. 
Perhaps it is because Sedimayr takes the 
direct connection of Zeitgeist and art for 
granted in the analysis of all works of art 
that he overlooks the singularity with 
which 19th and 20th century works of 
art seem to live in such an aura. 

In Germany and Austria Mr. Sedl- 
mayr’s work has raised a great deal of 
excitement of a nearly political nature. 
Its emphasis on the “degeneracy” of mod- 
ern art is reminiscent of the Nazi tenets 
concerning Entartete Kunst. And it is 
definitely unpleasant to read of a pro- 
posal for the investigation of the ethnic 
factors which have brought about the 
Verlust der Mitte; even if its scientific 
objectivity is assured so well that one 
does not exactly know whether Sedl- 
mayr in this connection thinks of the 
Jews or the English. 

Fortunately we are not, in America, 
subject to this added politico-emotional 
complication. The book represents, to the 
extent that it is concerned with art, a 
powerful challenge to the inveterate 
credo of the academism of the modern 
movement, it is a valuable aid in the 
understanding of the sequence of styles 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, and it 
contributes directly to the interpretation 
of the iconography of non-objective art. 

PHILIPP FEHL 
Chicago 


The Selected Writings of John Marin, 
Edited with an Introduction by Doro- 
thy Norman, xv + 241 pp. 14 ill, 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1949. $7.50. 

SipyL Monotry-Nacy, Mobholy-Nagy: 
Experiment in Totality, Introduction 
by Walter Gropius, xii + 253 pp. 
81 ill. (4 in color), New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1950. $6.50. 
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DanieL E. SCHNEIDER, The Psychoan- 
alyst and the Artist, xiv + 306 pp., 11 
ill, New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Company, 1950. $4.00. 

Leo STEIN, Journey into the Self, Edited 
by Edmund Fuller, Introduction by 
Van Wyck Brooks, xiv + 331 pp., 12 
ill, New York: Crown Publishers, 
1950. $4.00. 

The books under considerations pro- 
vide the reader four stimulating ap- 
proaches to art as experience. In the 
Marin volume the artist looks at nature 
and reports his findings in words which 
time and again echo the strokes of his 
brush, suggest the color of his feelings, 
and frame the composition of his thought 
in moving fashion. In the Moholy-Nagy 
life a master artist-craftsman is shown 
looking at the human scene and creating 
with new materials and new techniques 
a wealth of forms wherein space and 
light and motion are implicit. In the 
Schneider study a psychoanalyst looks 
at certain creations in literature and 
painting and reports what he sees. In the 
Stein letters a mind of great clarity looks 
within and reaches conclusions which 
stress the basic importance of apprecia- 
tion in a world interpreted pragmatically. 
The first two volumes are by or about 
artists of originality and power, one 
looking out and the other around; the 
second two are by critics, one an expert 
in another field, and the other deals with 
a mind which found itself. 

A reviewer of Marin’s refreshing vol- 
ume may best indicate the riches to be 
found within its covers by merely nam- 
ing the sources of the material used, 
and then, by letting the Master take over. 
The Seligmann collection of letters of 
1931, issued by An American Place, cata- 
log prefaces of exhibitions held from 
time to time at An American Place, vari- 
ous letters from 1910 to 1949, and occa- 
sional writings culled from scattered pe- 
tiodicals are included, preceded by a 
perceptive introduction. Simonides is 
aptly recalled in this introduction when 
he speaks of pictures as “silent poetry” 


and of writing as “speaking painting.” 
Throughout, Marin keeps his focus 
steady by offering his reflections on art, 
artists, and the world of nature rather 
than by expressing intellectual opinions 
—humbly, humorously, shyly, slyly. 

Man “‘retrues” himself, Marin says, 
by going to the big forms of sky, sea, 
mountain, and plain, and he is able to ex- 
press them only if he loves them. To 
learn nature’s laws of motion one has 
but to study a bird’s flight, a man’s walk, 
the movement of the sea. A work of art 
must embrace the laws of nature and be 
bounded as an object, yet it becomes 
meaningful only if it be the record of a 
“sing”. 

Marin is moved emphatically by the 
buildings of a city. They become vital 
with their pushing and pulling, he says. 
But in the villages of seaside Maine he 
grows ecstatic. “This spot, this place of 
mine, a village, where clustered about 
you can see if you /ook dream houses of 
a purity of whiteness, of a loveliness of 
proportion, of a sparingness of sensitive 
detail, rising up out of the greenest of 
green sward. The spirit of the traditional 
mistress must be about. For placed in 
most wonderful arrangement are flowers, 
such flowers, such arrangement. Yes, 
come with me to Wiscasset, Maine, and 
too to Thomaston, Maine, and I'll show 
you.” 

To him much of modern art is strong 
in seeing strength, but “only in a seeing 
strength—not in a Jove strength.” He 
thinks Mondrian makes “series of fine 
uprights and horizontals—as supports 
for things to grow—yet nothing grows 
thereon.” He suggests to a beginner that 
he take his two eyes along and leave his 
intellect and his friends’ intellects at 
home. He calls health his credo and says 
the artist should be a well-balanced in- 
dividual. While granting that certain 
abnormal artists have made vital contri- 
butions, he would silence the noise of the 
world’s confusion so that the birds can 
be heard singing—out there. His preface 
to the 1938 exhibit catalog, To My 
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Paint Children, is a moving piece of 
blank verse. This volume of selected 
writings is one to be treasured. 

Walter Gropius in his introduction to 
the Moholy-Nagy volume stresses the 
social implications of all Moholy did. 
This emphasis ties in nicely with the 
generally outgoing radiance which is dif- 
fused throughout the biography written 
by his wife and collaborator. A major 
creator of the Bauhaus point of view 
in pre-war Germany, where the distinc- 
tion between the artist and the craftsman 
was denied and where sense and feeling 
and thought were integrated in forms 
expressive of the Machine Age, Moholy 
was a significant emigré from Europe 
to America in 1937. The account of his 
early struggles for expression in Hun- 
gary, and then in Germany, and, briefly, 
in England, before coming to Chicago to 
establish the New Bauhaus, is told 
vividly and well. The last decade of his 
life, cut short in mid-career, was devoted 
to “helping America realize her poten- 
tialities.”” The account of his frustrating, 
yet magnificent, struggle to foster cre- 
ativity in a business atmosphere, before, 
during, and after a second World War 
leaves any reader, whose professional life 
centers in art and education, deeply 
stirred. As “big business” assumes a posi- 
tion of art patronage in our culture, the 
poignant pages of the latter part of the 
book can be conned with profit. Moholy 
was desperately anxious that his school 
remain small, until his ideas and ideals 
had taken root, and looked with dismay 
at the huge post-war enrollment. He pre- 
ferred growth to streamlining, and was 
apprehensive when the newly named In- 
stitute of Design undertook to follow 
the pattern of the successful industrial 
art school. 

As artist, Moholy reached, perhaps, the 
goal of his search, which had moved 
from form to motion and from pigment 
to light, in his “light mobiles,” integrat- 
ing what he had learned in painting, 
sculpture, photography, the theater, and 
advertising and industrial layouts. The 


Inverted Curve of 1946, a plexiglas 
sculpture on a black wood base, is said 
by his wife to be a piece of “perfect 
beauty,” a final expression of his ex- 
perience as a human being sensitive to 
the life and ways of twentieth century 
man. 

When Moholy first saw the East River 
from a Manhattan penthouse on his ar- 
rival in America he was exhilarated by 
the “incredible symphony of shape and 
light.” He spent himself, trying there. 
after to help his fellow Americans real- 
ize that the useful and the imaginative 
are one; the world of sense and of in- 
tellect ready to be fused by the artist who 
aims at totality. 

In Dr. Schneider's book a psycho- 
analyst examines certain works of pic- 
torial and dramatic art, using a frame- 
work of not too accurate data and a 
somewhat biassed perspective, in that he 
sees what he is looking for, and reaches 
the reassuring, if not surprising conclu- 
sion, that artists are human beings. He 
says he is making “a tentative study of 
genius—seeking a working concept valu- 
able to an effective psychoanalytic esthet- 
ics.” He seeks to aid in problems of 
“creative transformation,” as well as in 
the interpretation of content, derivative 
from early days of psychoanalysis. “'Psy- 
choanalysis,” he thinks, “promises to be 
more powerful in the aid it can give 
to problems of form than it has been in 
... its... handling of the symbolism 
in art content.” He sets himself three 
questions to answer. How can psycho- 
analysis aid the man of talent? What 
truth about people can it reveal to the 
artist whose transformation will result 
in beauty? What can psychoanalysis re- 
veal about the process of transformation? 
Freud is the lieber meister of a willing 
pupil. 

While remarking the difficulty of re- 
lating psychoanalysis with its exact lan- 
guage to art with its vague usages, the 
author uses terms in the latter field with 
rather naive simplicity: truth and beauty, 
motion and emotion, form and content. 
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Apparently, he thinks the statement that 
the artist transforms truth into beauty is 
a precise one. 

He goes to bat with one strike already 
called when he quotes Freud, who says, 
“It [psychoanalysis] can do nothing to- 
ward elucidating the nature of the artist 
gift, mor can it explain the means by 
which the artist works—artistic tech- 
nique.” 

Oedipus Rex, the Journals of Eugene 
Delacroix, Chagall, Picasso, Van Gogh, 
two plays by Arthur Miller, and Mac- 
beth are given the treatment. Other re- 
viewers have pointed out the not infre- 
quent errors of commission and omission 
which seriously weaken the conclusions 
reached and the reader keeps wishing the 
author would remove his Freudian glasses 
and look at the picture being analyzed. 
On occasion suggestive observations are 
made, as when Thomas Aquinas and 
James Joyce are related, or when dramat- 
ic literature, somewhat akin to Dr. 
Schneider's own fictional efforts, are dis- 
cussed. But irritable abuse of art critics, 
illogical conclusions, and, what this re- 
viewer considers, nonsense, also occur. 
For example, the author says, ‘““That the 
pleasure derived from art form is in part 
very close to sexual pleasure . . . cannot 
be denied by anyone; otherwise, we 
should all prefer to listen to spiritual lec- 
tures.” It may be pertinent to point out 
that this statement does not follow the 
preceding text and that within itself it 
presents alternatives not mutually ex- 
clusive. ‘For centuries,” the author says 
elsewhere, “mankind had no other psy- 
choanalysis [than the artist], leaving 
the reader no alternative but to ask if 
mankind needs any other? Again, “the 
artist must know . . . explicitly or intui- 
tively . . . the basic psychoanalytic facts 
of human character.” The reader may 
prefer the artist who knows it intuitively 
and the art student to avoid a course in 
Freud’s outmoded ideas, however, signifi- 
cant they may have been in opening 
up new fields, and may still be in certain 
contexts. 


In short, the book does not illuminate 
the creative act or increase the apprecia- 
tion of the resulting work of art; it 
merely psychoanalyzes certain works of 
art. Perhaps a useful analogy can be 
found in the Brooklyn Bridge. In at- 
tempting to bridge the space between 
psychoanalysis and art—too deep and 
wide for any but a suspension bridge— 
the hypothetical engineer must know that 
piers have to be erected on both shores, 
and that the measurements must be kept 
so precise that the projections from both 
shores meet in the center. Moreover, the 
Roeblings, in perfecting the wire rope 
for the cables, found greater tensile 
strength was obtainable when the metal 
filaments were laid side by side than 
when they were intertwined. Differentia 
are important in thinking as well as in 
engineering. 

In a number of ways the Leo Stein 
book is more satisfactory as a psycho- 
analytic approach to appreciation than 
Dr. Schneider's. For one thing, Stein 
knows of the work of Trigant Burrows, 
wherein group psychoanalysis permits the 
psychoanalyst to be psychoanalyzed. For 
another thing, Stein had succeeded, as he 
thought, in mastering his own neuroses, 
and, at the time of his death, was en- 
gaged in writing a volume wherein the 
universe was to be psychoanalyzed in 
human terms. He had already finished his 
creative Appreciation, which largely 
atoned for the cryptic A B C of Aes- 
thetics of earlier days, and was himself 
actively engaged in artistic expression 
in drawings and oils. With only the 
introductory chapter and excerpts of his 
unfinished volume included in the book 
under consideration (its importance sug- 
gests publication as a separate brochure) 
one cannot be certain that the following 
observation is warranted. But on the basis 
of the material contained in a Journey 
into the Self, it is clear that the mature 
artist, at his best, reverses the direction 
named in the title. Marin and Moholy- 
Nagy journey out of self into the world 
of nature and of human affairs. 
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Two topics bulk large in the body of 
the volume. One is the Gertrude-Leo 
conflict of personalities. Save for the 
interests of chit-chat, it is hard to see 
that this matter is of enduring import. 
Each will stand or fall on the record 
achieved. The other is the love story of 
Leo Stein and Nina Auxias, in due course 
his wife. As material for a scenario it 
no doubt has possibilities, but it grows 
somewhat boring when interwoven with 
matters of less personal concern. 

On the other hand, the account of the 
beginnings of an appreciation of mod- 
ern art has much of the excitement of 
Walter Pach’s recollections of the prep- 
arations for the Armory Show of 1913. 
And the story of life in Settignano dur- 
ing the Allied advance in Italy in 1944 
is recent enough to be thrilling. 

But the basic interest and value of the 
book is the revelation of a witty, keen, 
and clear mind seeking mastery of itself. 
All knowledge, he concluded, is either 
scientific in nature, and demonstrable, or 
practical, and capable of appreciation. 
Revealing observations, which deserve 
wide consideration, until they become 
clichés, would include his summary of 
the qualities of a good picture. It must 
possess the qualities of self-existence, 
plenitude, and interest. He urges that to 
appreciate, one must “keep the eye on 
the object and let one’s ideas play around 
it.” He writes, “I can conceive a man’s 
writing the Divine Comedy or the Iliad 
or Paradise Lost. I cannot conceive the 
possibility of writing Hamlet or Macbeth 
or of painting Rubens’ pictures.” To him 
cubism was “the intellectual product of 
the unintellectual.” That which is given 
over and beyond knowledge,” he says, 
“are the urges that make up the primary 
facts of living, and what is gotten in the 
way of knowledge and consequent or- 
ganization is a four-fold system of rela- 
tions—relations of generality which make 
logic and mathematics; relations between 
particles, great and small, which make 
science; relations of communication be- 
tween persons which build up a progres- 


sive society; relations in space-time which 
make art.” 

As he neared the end of his life “con- 
tinuous conversion” seemed to him to be 
the path of life as it sought to progress 
from barbarism. And “full conscious- 
ness” was the goal to be sought. Un- 
fortunately, his unfinished book left the 
details of the method he had to propose 
unstated, but one gathers that apprecia- 
tion was the basic means he planned to 
suggest. One may venture the opinion 
that Ja gloire of Leo Stein will be 
more enduring than that of his repeti- 
tious, rhythmic sister Gertrude. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
Wells College 


Vinci. BARKER, American Painting: His- 
tory and Interpretation, xxviii + 717 
pp., 100 ill., New York: Macmillan, 
1950. $12.50. 

A full-dress affair, a magnum opus 
twenty years in the making such as this, 
should, to be judged both as history and 
as interpretation, permit a criticism gen- 
eral and particular. I say at once that as 
history it is admirable and as interpreta- 
tion no less so. The quality of contem- 
plation, that of your literary essayist 
turned historian, not unlike Van Wyck 
Brooks, is delightful. The work quite 
consciously challenges comparison with 
Isham’s History of American Painting, 
the forty-five-year-old opus, for three rea- 
sons. Mr. Barker uses the same time di- 
visions, the Colonial and the Provincial, 
as the earlier writer, though he creates 
new subdivisions such as obviously sug- 
gest themselves, viz. Revolutionary 
Transition (1775-1790), The Federal 
Era (1790-1830), and also new half- 
titles, viz, The Reign of the Genteel 
and The Age of Plunder. Secondly, the 
development of research and of knowl- 
edge on American painting, evident in 
the Isham, has been so large in the last 
half century that Mr. Barker was well 
justified in newly codifying them. Finally, 
more than with Isham, he shows a de- 
termination to speak of all sorts of ar- 
tists; this has the effect at times of lump- 
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ing the inferior with the superior, as 
when Frothingham is reviewed right next 
to Ralph Earl, and on frequent other 
occasions the same technique is pursued 
to the peril of abating critical judgment 
and of foregoing selectivity. I cannot 
say that Mr. Barker shows the least sign 
of dyspepsia over the vast number of 
American painters whom he has digested. 
While he takes leave of his reader some- 
what early, chronologically speaking, 
with Ryder, Homer, and Eakins, our 
“National Culmination,” preferring to re- 
linquish the Cosmopolitan—there is no 
critique of La Farge, Whistler, or Sar- 
gent—and Contemporary Periods to some 
other book, yet we are given over 600 
pages’ worth. 

Mr. Barker's great quality, like Ma- 
caulay’s, is ease. He can take you where 
he wants you to go. You may not agree 
with him; you may think him too cava- 
lier about several deserving painters I am 
going to mention about whom he should 
have w~itten more; but you are persuaded 
to string along because he does really 
interpre-—or set in his place—every 
painter in this enormous mosaic of the 
American field. Of course I might have 
preferred Mr. Barker to have chosen cer- 
tain of his giants for more copious treat- 
ment and then have graded lesser men 
with reference to the titans. This would 
have meant fuller treatment for the Mas- 
ter of the Freakes, Feke, Earl, Copley, 
Stuart, and Harding (some of the men 
whom the author correctly thinks great 
in their time), but we might then not 
have had the generous new contributions 
such as “Painters into Distant Regions” 
($56) and other artists of local geo- 
graphic or regional importance who are 
adduced, for example, in §§26, 38, 52, 
67, and 71. Sometimes these artists do 
not add up to very much, but all honor 
to Mr. Barker for having dug up these 
new figures (many of whom were un- 
earthed by visits to Texas, California, 
and elsewhere), even when he lets them 
off with only a sentence or several sen- 
tences. 

In history Mr. Barker is a determinist. 


He sees the early landscapes of Durand, 
Cole, and Inness as conditioned by the 
artists’ support from some country-bred 
merchants of New York City. The mer- 
chants told the painters more or less what 
they would like painted, and they got it. 
All the interpretation naturally is not so 
simple as this, and Mr. Barker is at his 
best when he has many skeins of influ- 
ence to unravel, as he does, for instance, 
in the seventeenth century portraits of 
children; or in the various introductions 
and retrospects to subdivisions which are 
so illuminating. Among these latter I 
should mention those for the Federal 
Era (§36 and §49), the Mid-Century 
(§50), and Aftermath of the Civil War 
($66). The conclusion of the book, that 
a pluralistic country like the United 
States has to have a pluralistic culture 
the reality of which was greatly explored 
only by Homer, Eakins, and Ryder, may 
also be agreed with. 

The terms with which Mr. Barker 
begins his book, that “Protestantism in 
religion produces utilitarianism in art’ 
(p. 9), may be followed throughout the 
book to its logical conclusion in the work 
of the still-life painters. Mr. Barker can 
say of them that this belief in material- 
ism was spiritual and quotes with ap- 
proval Hu Shih on this point. Where the 
genteel age of The Sentimental Years 
(1830-1860) had been afraid of itself 
and sought to transcend sensuous experi- 
ence into pure idea, the post-Civil War 
still-life painters found their idealism in 
materialism. While philosophers have a 
name for it, Mr. Barker is content to 
call it idealism and a form of mystery. 
The reader surely owes him a debt for 
clinging to the importance of Raphaelle 
Peale, who has never been so clearly de- 
lineated, with his science of exact imita- 
tion or “nearly looking” and of elimi- 
nating the impurities of associated ideas. 
Raphaelle, in particular, becomes the 
white-haired boy of the Federal Era. 

Nevertheless, those American painters 
with fine minds like Copley or fine im- 
aginations like Thomas Chambers or 
Quidor are the rare ones. They were 
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the products less of determinism than of 
their own superb God-given faculties. 
Thus, they are not to be easily pigeon- 
holed. Mr. Barker gives them full due. 
After such high notes the book continues 
with the difficult differentiation of the 
common and garden variety of painters. 
That they come alive so readily is the 
best testimonial to the author's sensitive- 
ness and ease. History, said Michelet, is 
a resurrection of the flesh. 

But a long history like Mr. Barker's 
has its omissions. He is weak on giving 
diagnostic marks of a painter's style. 
Thus, with Blackburn there is no men- 
tion of the wishbone-shaped area be- 
tween the second and third fingers of his 
female sitters; with Greenwood, on 
whom the author writes thoughtfully, 
there is little given by which we can 
identify his pictures; with John Vander- 
lyn, the good portraits are not mentioned 
and Mr. Barker’s opinion of Vanderlyn 
as a portraitist is limited to one sentence. 
As to John Durand, that painter is dis- 
missed in a paragraph—a pity, too, be- 
caase there are at least six good Durands 
to be studied and the reader is not even 
told where they are nor given detailed 
criticism of them. Doughty and Inness 
can be recognized by their formulas for 
clouds, which Mr. Barker omits, but gen- 
erally speaking he does not fail the land- 
scapists and his chapter on Mid-Century 
Landscape is, to my mind, the finest in 
the book. Later on, he is brilliant about 
Whittredge, Wyant, Martin, and Blake- 
lock, and sound on Inness; but his 
chapter, Lesser Landscape, where it 
seems to me he might have mentioned 
Ben Foster, is confused by the Pre- 
Raphaelistic interpretations of The New 
Path. Clarence Chatham Cook, that vit- 
riolic critic with an off-the-record kind 
heart, who is supposed to have coined 
the phrase Hudson River School, is not 
mentioned, though his Art and Artists of 
America and his reviews in The Tribune 
are almost required reading for a his- 
torian of the Mid-Century. 

Special tribute must be paid to Mr. 
Barker's handling of the two chapters on 
art organizations and to the model bibli- 
ogtaphy, modestly entitled Notes. Here 


the name of Marchal E. Landgren, who 
has written appreciatively of Newman, 
is misspelled. The bibliography, while 
suggestive on Feke, is a little skimpy 
on Copley and omits Professor Mather’s 
helpful article on Stuart's Irish period 
which was printed in Art Studies. 

Summing up, I think almost any stu- 
dent of American painting will be edi- 
fied by this well-conceived work. While 
the book as printed on thick shiny stock 
is heavy to hold, it is made to endure. 
Figuratively, it will stand up better than 
Isham; its blemishes are very minor. 
Mr. Barker is sometimes surprisingly 
tolerant of aesthetically poor painting, 
even the paintings done with false moral 
precepts. But at any rate he is percep- 
tive of an artist’s intentions, though the 
artist be wrong, and he is instant in pro- 
claiming work that is technically me- 
diocre. 

James W. LANE 
St. James, New York 


ELIZABETH MCCAUSLAND, American 
Processional, 1492-1900, 270 pp., 200 
ill., Washington: The National Capi- 
tal Sesquicentennial Commission, 
1950. $3.00. 

This publication was issued in con- 
junction with an exhibition held at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art from July 8 
through December 17, 1950, to com- 
memorate the establishment in 1800 of 
Washington as the permanent seat of 
the federal government. American Pro- 
cessional, thus, serves a double purpose: 
first, as the catalogue of the exhibition 
so named; secondly, as a brief but in- 
formative running account of America 
from Columbus’ discovery in 1492 to 
the turn of the present century. Inevita- 
bly a publication which is geared to an 
exhibition is limited by the visual mate- 
rial which the exhibition provides to 
illustrate passing events, significant per- 
sonalities or characteristic scenes from 
everyday life. As a result, the text is 
somewhat jumpy and, at least in the 
early part of the narrative, reads like a 
series of comments from an illustrated 
lecture made up of disassociated mate- 
rial. We begin appropriately with a por- 
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trait of Christopher Columbus by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo. There are four De 
Bry engravings (1591) of the French 
explorations in Florida, there are por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth and Pocahon- 
tas, two or three early views, a Boston 
doctor amd an ex post facto (1771) 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians, 1682, by 
Benjamin West. This constitutes all the 
material up to the year 1700, twelve 
items in all. As the text covering the 
period from 1492 to 1700 in just over a 
dozen pages is made to dovetail with 
these dozen ill-assorted items, it is of 
necessity cursory and disjointed. 

By the time we come to the events 
leading up to the Revolution, the text 
becomes specific and in a dramatic and 
lively manner, well sprinkled with con- 
temporary quotations, records the events. 
From this period on to 1900 the exhibi- 
tion provides a wide range of material to 
illustrate leading events. Understandably 
the amount of material to illustrate the 
earlier period was of necessity limited; 
therefore the text was restricted. This 
limitation cannot be regarded as a fault 
insofar as the text paralleled the ex- 
hibition but it does become a weakness 
when the text is considered purely on its 
own merits as an account of a period, 
without relation to an exhibition. Seven- 
teenth century colonization is indeed 
sparsely dealt with and undue impor- 
tance given to Dr. John Clark (merely 
because a portrait survives) while there 
is no mention of a Winthrop, a Winslow 
or a Mather. Such examples could be 
multiplied many fold and only serve to 
illustrate the dangers involved in turn- 
ing an exhibition catalogue ‘nto an inde- 
pendent historical document. While the 
emphasis remains on the exhibition, we 
marvel that the text has been so cleverly 
contrived as to encompass much unre- 
lated material, but, when the exhibition 
is removed and the text becomes pre- 
eminent, we ask why the text is so arbi- 
trary in its selection and unreasonable 
in its emphasis. 

Mr. Hermann Williams and Miss 
Eleanor Swenson are to be congratulated 
on the amount of fresh and unknown ma- 
terial which they found. In Europe Mr. 


Williams assembled some twenty-four 
items which were unknown to the 
American public. Among these was 
another version of Smibert’s George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (National 
Gallery of Ireland, Dublin) and a series 
of wash drawings by Pierre Ozanne deal- 
ing with the activities of the French fleet 
during the American Revolution (Bléran- 
court, France). A rare water color view 
of New Amsterdam about 1650, attrib- 
uted to J. Vinckeboons was borrowed 
from the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The 
Hague. One of the highlights of the ex- 
hibition was “The Shipwreck and the 
Death of the Brothers de Laborde on the 
Coast of Alaska” by Louis-Philippe Cre- 
pin, lent by the Marquise de Laborde, 
Paris. 

While the exhibition was composed 
primarily of paintings and drawings, a 
brilliant photograph of Walt Whitman 
(ca. 1866) by Mathew Brady is a re- 
minder of the great importance of the 
camera as a recorder of personalities and 
events during the Civil War period. An- 
other telling note was “The Cotton Mer- 
chants” by Edgar Degas, recalling the 
visit of this famous French artist to his 
New Orleans cousins in the early seven- 
ties. For the most part American artists 
were represented and the quality of 
their work was remarkably high. To be 
sure some of the work was in the nature 
of illustrational reporting, some was by 
primitive or untutored artists but these 
variants from a purely fine arts standard 
lent variety to an exhibition which was 
in any case intended to be primarily of 
historical interest. If America was noted 
for achievements in science and industry 
and the exploitation of natural resources 
her painters were also ready to record 
subjects of this nature. Two of the most 
outstanding pictures in the exhibition 
were the poignant “Herring Net’’ by 
Winslow Homer, showing two weather- 
beaten fishermen laboring intently at 
hauling their fish-laden net into a dory 
riding a rough sea, and Thomas Eakins’ 
dramatic and realistic “Agnew Clinic” 
showing a noted surgeon demonstrating 
a cancer operation to a group of medical 
students. Far more than telling a story, 
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these paintings indicate something of the 
intensity of American life. It is pictures 
such as these which also make sharp pic- 
torial visualizations of the narrative. 
Miss McCausland is an experienced 

writer in the American field and has done 
the text for American Processional in a 
vivid and lively manner. The task which 
she was given was a difficult one, for 
she had to fit her account with the spe- 
cific items comprising the exhibition. 
Within the limitations of this hampering 
factor she has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 

The Art Institute of Chicago 


THEODORE SizER, The Works of Colonel 
John Trumbull, Artist of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, xviii + 117 pp., 46 
ill, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. $5.00. 

This attractive and well-designed book 
purports to be neither an account of 
Trumbull as an artist nor a critique of 
his work. It is rather a check list of his 
prolific output with certain embellish- 
ments. This in itself is a major accom- 
plishment and a contribution of the 
greatest value to American scholarship. 
Mr. Sizer has spent years in careful re- 
search, examining every available work 
thought to be by Trumbull, going 
through all records and related material, 
sifting all evidence in order to arrive 
at the soundest conclusions. In the course 
of this arduous task he not only dis- 
covered a wealth of new material by the 
hand of Trumbull, thus showing what a 
versatile artist he was, but also was able 
to demonstrate satisfactorily the necessity 
for discarding many works from Trum- 
bull’s opus either as copies, wrong at- 
tributions or actual forgeries. Mr. Sizer 
examined so much material, became so 
acutely conscious of Trumbull’s style that 
one is led to believe that his judgment 
must be virtually infallible. In the in- 
troduction he gives a brief estimate of 
Trumbull, mentioning his limitations as 
an artist: as a portraitist he showed “but 
little psychological insight’; on the 
other hand his miniatures are “‘enchant- 


ing,” and the early versions of his his- 
torical canvases are executed with a bril- 
liance and spirit which justify his reputa- 
tion as the “faithful recorder of men 
and events at the birth of this nation.” 

A brief chronology affords a thumb. 
nail sketch of the chief dates and events 
in the artist's life and a short essay on 
his technique gives a fascinating insight 
into the methods, materials and proce. 
dures of the day. A note on prices is also 
of great interest. 

The main portion of the book is made 
up of the check list itself. Portraits, 
which comprise the major section, are 
differentiated as to whether they are in- 
dividual figures or representations in his- 
torical or group canvases. It is well to 
recall here that Trumbull was scrupulous 
in his accuracy, for in his historical 
scenes he did every head from life if 
possible, otherwise from someone else's 
portrait or from the best evidence avail- 
able. Members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati are specially designated (the 
artist did ninety-five members of this 
noted organization), dates and brief but 
significant facts about the sitters are 
given, as well as present owners. Meas- 
urements are implied by “bust,” “half- 
length,” etc., but this is not entirely 
satisfactory. Portraits are followed by 
historical subjects, religious subjects, 
landscapes, studies, maps and finally 
architectural plans and the three build- 
ings actually erected from his plans. 

A selected bibliography with brief 
comments is most valuable. 

Among the forty-six reproductions are 
some excellent enlarged details and, of 
great importance, a re-identification of 
the keys to historical canvases where 
many errors have been corrected. Un- 
fortunately several of the cuts are far 
too gray, have an unpleasant grainy 
quality and often the edges are not clean. 
These are small blemishes in what is 
otherwise a distinguished publication. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


The Journals and Indian Paintings of 
George Winter, 1837-1839, xx + 
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208 pp., 31 pl. (25 in color), Indian- 
apolis: Indiana Historical Society, 
1948. $12.50. 

This volume, important enough for its 
internal considerations, is as well one of 
the most attractively conceived books on 
an American artist to appear in a long 
time. The twenty-five color plates of the 
watercolors of George Winter are re- 
produced with infinite care and sensi- 
tivity, and the text is presented in bold 
type on fine paper. It is not often that 
one can afford to give—or even care to 
give—special commendation to the ex- 
ternal aesthetics of a book of this kind, 
but this is certainly one important ex- 
ception, and it is especially pleasant to 
be able to discover these values in a vol- 
ume on George Winter. 

The book contains an introduction, a 
brief survey of early painters of the In- 
dian in America, by Howard H. Peck- 
ham, Secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Society; a biographical sketch of Winter 
by Miss Gayle Thornbrough, Editor of 
the Society; and a study of Winter, the 
artist, by Wilbur D. Peat, Director of 
the John Herron Art Museum. George 
Winter's journals: a visit to Lake Kee- 
wau-nay and Crooked Creek in 1837; 
and a visit to Deaf Man’s Village in 
1839, were edited by Miss Thornbrough. 

Winter was one of the most con- 
sciously sincere recorders of the Indian 
and his work reveals this realistic view- 
point. With an innate sense of color, 
he presents us with vital renderings of 
the Indian and his surroundings. Al- 
though never a great artist from the 
point of view of professional standards, 
his paintings and drawings have a strong 
sense of atmosphere and a pointed char- 
acterization. This is especially true of 
his portraits in which, despite the lack 
of substance in the drawing of the fig- 
ures, there is always present a living 
quality that makes them more than mere 
documents of the Potawatomi and Miami 
tribes. His portraits of Kee-wau-nay and 
Jean Baptiste Brouillette are outstanding 
examples. The views of the “Indian Buri- 
al Ground” and “No-Wash-Moan” reveal 
delightful depictions of small-scale fig- 


ures within landscape settings. His 
landscapes of Deaf Man's Village and 
Osage Village are recordings which go 
far beyond the usual topographical ren- 
derings of places. 

George Winter's journals exhibit a 
knowing attitude toward the value of 
careful written documentation. His de- 
scriptions of individuals add much to- 
ward a more complete appreciation of 
the drawings. The description, for in- 
stance, of his meeting with Frances 
Slocum, the “Lost Sister of Wyoming,” 
the white woman who was taken cap- 
tive in 1778 and found in 1837, forms 
a fine pendant to the vital sketch of the 
captive and her daughters. 

Miss Thornbrough states that Winter's 
connection with the American Art Union 
is not “clear,” although his active rela- 
tionship with a sister organization, the 
Western Art Union, is well-docu- 
mented. A hitherto unpublished letter by 
the artist (New York Historical So- 
ciety), written to the American Art 
Union, October 26, 1848, indicates that 
he submitted at least one painting for 
consideration by the Art Union: 

“. . . The painting measures 50 inches 
by 3314. The subject is, ‘Pot.ta.wat.ta.mie 
Indians and Scene upon the Wabash.’ I 
offer it mot as a fanciful creation of a 
painter's imagination, but as an effort 
to represent truly the aborigines as found 
here, a few years since; and the scene is 
in the immediate vicinity of Logansport, 
and one of the many of which the lovely 
Wabash is so prolifick [sic}. I have been 
devoting many years in this region in 
the accumulation of facts connected with 
the Red Man, and western scenery, which 
when expanded upon the canvas I trust 
will be received as acceptable productions 
of Art. And I hope that this my first 
offering to A.A.U., though a bagatelle 
will be deemed of an acceptable charac- 
Per 

The American Art Union did not pur- 
chase the painting although the artist 
modestly priced his large canvas at one 
hundred dollars and was even willing to 
accept less if the Committee for purchase 
believed he had “overrated” it. The 
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Corresponding Secretary of the Art 
Union wrote to say that the organization 
was “very desirous of adding the works 
of Western artists . . . and are always 
happy to encourage and foster talent 
wherever it exhibits itself. But the pur- 
chase of this painting of Mr. Winter's 
if viewed in contrast with the produc- 
tions on our walls would not be justi- 
fied . . .” Winter's picture evidently did 
not measure up to the Art Union stand- 
ards, and he never submitted another 
painting for consideration. 

A most notable trend in writing on 
American art is the ever-increasing inter- 
est in the painters of the American In- 
dian. This volume is a real contribution 
to our knowledge and will undoubtedly 
serve as valuable source material, not only 
for the art historian, but its importance 
from the ethnological viewpoint, and to 
the writer of the social scene, cannot be 
overestimated. 

E. MAurRIce BLOCH 
The Cooper Union Museum 


FRIEDRICH MUTHMANN, L’Argenterie 
Hispano-Sud-Américaine a lEpoque 
Coloniale, 236 pp., 40 pl., Genéve: 
Edition des Trois Collines, 1950. Fr. 
45. 

In the middle of the 19th century the 
Swiss Johann Jacob Schazmann estab- 
lished himself in Chile where he repre- 
sented his country as a consul. He ac- 
companied the well known Swiss geogra- 
pher von Tschudi on his trips across the 
Andes, returning with a large collection 
of Andean silver. This collection became 
a part of the Ethnographical Museum of 
the city of Geneva in 1934. 

The publication consists of a general 
discussion of the wider historical con- 
texts and of a catalogue raisonné of the 
229 pieces, most of them excellently re- 
produced. Since Raoul d'Harcourt's 
L’ Argentérie Peruvien a P Epoque Colo- 
niale (Paris 1927), this is the most im- 
portant publication in its field and truly 
an impressive documentation of interna- 
tionalism in the sciences. The author, 
privatdozent of the University of Geneva, 
in spite of the obstacles of the present 
period, has succeeded in incorporating 


most of the important publications in the 
field of Colonial Art which had appeared 
in journal- and book form on the Ameri- 
can continent since the outbreak of the 
war. 

The material is divided into six chap. 
ters according to the various types of the 
silver. The introductory chapter gives a 
delightful account from Colonial sources 
on the wealth of silver objects during 
the Spanish period. Its quotations reach 
from a description by pillaging French 
filibusters of the 17th century to Thorn- 
ton Wilder's Bridge of Sam Luis Rey. 
In discussing his material the author 
rightly differentiates between Chilean 
silver which must be considered largely 
a branch of Franco-Bavarian Rococo (due 
to the Jesuit Fathers who produced it) 
and the Andean silver which is mostly 
a branch of Hispano-Indian folk-art, 
With this in mind, the author through- 
out the book traces the double root of 
the Andean ornament back to its Euro- 
pean and its Pre-Colombian antecedents. 
On p. 28 he formulates happily the basic 
differences between the European classi- 
cal ornament with its organic, continu- 
ous design and its principle of accent and 
subordination, and the Indian ornament 
with its tendency for geometric abstrac- 
tion and equal juxtaposition. Once this is 
understood, it is exciting to observe how 
the indigenous spirit is working on the 
corrosion and the dismemberment of the 
European motives. 

Less emphasis is laid by the writer 
on the localisation of the objects than 
on their chronology based on comparti- 
son with colonial tapistry and architec 
tural ornament, represented by several 
plates of excellent reproductions. This 
reviewer occasionally would replace the 
statement “late 17th century” by such 
terms as “in the manner of the late 17th 
century” because the persistence of orna- 
mental and even constructional forms in 
Colonial art is one of its characteristics, 
as the survival of the Gothic vault late 
into the 18th century can demonstrate. 
Chronology in Colonial art can often 
only state the earliest possible date for a 
design, but can not determine the span 
of its application. 
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Besides the European sources Muth- 
mann also points out in several 18th cen- 
tury pieces the Chinese origin of their 
decoration. Fig. 37 with its Oriental 
coud design is thus linked to China. If 
this is correct, it would have its closest 
parallel in the carved Baroque altars of 
Goa (Portuguese Indies) where similar 
cloud formations appear. 

In the second chapter on “Ornamental 
Plaques” the author embodies a special 
study on the history of the “mermaid.” 
This motif is a favorite in al] Colonial 
art as can be seen in its occurrence from 
the ornamental friezes of Mexican fort- 
ress churches to the rustic stucco of 18th 
century Andean sancutaries. On p. 51 the 
author gives a very perceptive interpreta- 
tion of the affinities of medieval demon- 
ology with the Indian mythical concept. 
With more assurance than the author, 
this reviewer would limit his search to 
the illustrated book as the source of this 
motif in the colonies. The relation is evi- 
denced by the above-mentioned 16th 
century ornamental friezes in Mexican 
murals with their obvious connection to 
book decoration, a fact which the Mar- 
quese de Lozoya has already pointed out 
in his Historia del Arte Hispanico. 
Muthmann has enriched the discussion of 
this amusing motif by assembling the 
European material and quoting the in- 
teresting parallel from Benin where F. 
von Luschan has shown the influence 
from Niirnberg via the agents of the 
Fugger banking house. 

One would have liked a discussion of 
the sun and moon motif to be found on 
several pieces, because it also has a fas- 
cinating dual history similar to the “mer- 
maid.” We find the celestial bodies al- 
ready as participants in the mid 16th 
century crucifixion fresco at Acolman, 
as low relief on the facade of Tepozt- 
lan (1580), and in the Andean region in 
one of the chapels of the church of 
Guapolo near Quito (ca. 1700). 

The double eagle, too, has its re- 
markable iconography and formal his- 
tory for which we may point out the sur- 
prising parallel in the treatment of the 
“plissé” fan on number 17 (pl. 5) and 
on a fountain in Antigua (Guatemala). 


How do we account for the spread of 
identical designs in the various Spanish 
Vice-Royalties ? 

Special favorites with the Indians ever 
since the beginning of Colonial art are 
the instruments of Christ's Passion (as 
derived from the Mass of Saint Gregory) 
which by their symbolic enumeration re- 
semble in character Indian hieroglyphics. 
Here fig. 45 and 46 may remind one of 
the custom still practiced on Andean 
houses of attaching these symbols to the 
rooftop. 

The objects range all the way from 
Indo-Spanish folk-art to the uniquely 
Spanish Colonial atmosphere of the mate 
tea bowls, perhaps the finest achievements 
of Peruvian silver. Such stratification of 
style would often help in identifying the 
places of origin, the folk pieces deriving 
mostly from the Andean area between 
Arequipa and Potosi-Sucre while the 
beakers and bowls in many instances 
seem to come from Lima; the latter of- 
fering a parallel to New England Colo- 
nial silver with its refined technique but 
simplification of European overdecora- 
tion. 

From this discussion of a few of the 
iconographical and historical problems it 
can become clear what a vast field is 
being opened for future investigation by 
adventurous art historians. Muthmann’s 
book represents an exemplary piece of 
scholarship, interesting for the historian 
of European and American art as well as 
for the student of folk art. It should 
belong in every good library on Latin 
American culture. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Mills College 


Davip M. Ross, The Harper History of 
Painting, xxii + 1006 pp., 520 ill., 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
$7.50. 

A review of any such project as a 
thousand-page, 500-illustration History 
of Painting calls, not for a criticism but a 
discussion of first principles which could 
well occupy an entire issue of the CoL- 
LEGE ART JOURNAL. Considering the 
phenomenal growth and wide acceptance 
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of art historical studies in general edu- 
cation during the past generation, it is 
important that the basic interpretation 
of the field in textbook form has never 
received the scholarly attention com- 
mensurate with its specialized research. 
Perhaps that is as it should be, but the 
time has come nevertheless when the re- 
search scholar must recognize the broader 
responsibilities of interpretation and basic 
understanding for those who eventually 
will support and sustain this remarkable 
field. 

Professor Robb and Harper & Brothers 
deserve the highest praise for the produc- 
tion of a distinguished book offering so 
much at such a modest price. For the 
critical reader the following observations 
might be offered for consideration. With 
the breadth and variety of art interests in 
the academic field, no text will completely 
satisfy everyone. Painting, as the author 
sees it, provides “unobstructed avenues 
of understanding reaching back to man’s 
earliest existence.’ Such an introduction 
is a means of grasping the “cultural 
evolution that has shaped the twentieth 
century . . . it is hoped this book will be 
considered only a beginning and not an 
end.” 

Without journalistic embellishment the 
text follows a strictly descriptive analysis 
of the monuments, beginning with the 
Bison of prehistoric La Gréze on the first 
page and ending with Picasso's Guernica 
on the third from the last, and en ensuing 
discussion of aesthetic, historical and 
cultural factors revealed or implied in 
each particular work. The emphasis then 
is on the work of art and its comprehen- 
sion by image and description rather than 
the literary generality. Critical evaluation 
of the work and its cultural interrela- 
tions develop out of that comprehension. 

The specialist who turns to his own 
particular field will find its factual in- 
formation accurate and modest—accurate 
as to generally accepted historical data 
down to the most recent research which 
is often buried in limited publications, 
and modest in the sense that the author 
has scrupulously avoided controversial 
interpretations in the interest of a clear 


and definitive basic history. Though the 
comparative method as such is not 
stressed, the frequent references to earlier 
works discussed insures a more thor. 
oughly critical as well as _ historical 
method both in matters of form and 
iconography. Indeed this is one of the 
inspiring features of the text. 

The question of proportion and empha. 
sis is open to wide discrepancies, yet a 
perfectly sensible norm seems to haye 
been reached, with the Renaissance and 
Baroque receiving the greater emphasis 
(about 240 pages each), the Medieval 
and Nineteenth centuries about equal (@ 
135 pages each), the Twentieth centuryg 
bit more and the Ancient period some 
what less. In other words the author was 
not carried away by his personal enthy 
siasms and has maintained a detached) 
equilibrium which is essential to a sue! 
cessful survey. 

Lastly a word of commendation is due 
to the publisher for this book as a sheet 
achievement in engineering. The type # 
exceptionally readable and the illustm 
tions are generous in size, (for the mo 
part half or full-page) and remarkably 
fine in definition and detail, considering 
the quality of paper which had to be used 
to keep the price somewhere within the] 
reach of the average student and trade 
book purchaser. 

This book as a history of painting # 
not intended to meet the needs of @ 
basic survey course covering all the 
in the average academic curriculum, 
it may well replace existing texts in some 
courses because it has dealt with ong) 
field thoroughly. What distinguishes it®” 
not only the scholarship, but also the 
simple fact that it has developed out @ 
the actual experience of teaching and 
working with students of various inter 
ests, backgrounds and purposes. To 
many of our textbooks are revisions o 
original works done many years ago with 
appropriate corrections and additions but 
without the basic reorientation which 
events of the past decade have compelled 
us to face. 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Cleveland Institute of Ant 
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VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST—Study for “Hurricane Still Life,” watercolor 
recently acquired by Dartmouth College for its permanent collection. 
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